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The  many  rivers  and  streams  of  Africa  early  attracted  the  natives  to  fishing 
as  a  livelihood.  This  early  occupation  continues  as  an  important  factor  in 
African  life  today  as  shown  by  these  West  Africans  with  their  nets.  Sara 
M'Bai  natives  (above)  live  lorgely  on  the  river  over  which  they  travel  long 
distances  in  the  course  of  their  work. 
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Africa  is  crying  for  education — education  to  help  her  young  people  (above  left) 
to  make  the  radical  and  difficult  adjustment  to  a  new  social  organization.  A 
beginning  hos  been  made  by  mission  schools  (above  right  and  below)  in  which 
to  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere  rests  the  educational  leadership  of  the  continent. 
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The  young  men  of  Africa  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  benefit 
from  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  modern  life  unhampered  by  the  tribal 
I  taboos  of  their  fathers.  A  street  in  Johannesburg  (below  left)  typifies  this  oppor¬ 
tunity;  the  native  band  (below  right)  the  tribal  way  of  life. 


An  African  conception  of  our  Lord  painted  as  a  decoration  shows  the 
innate  African  artistic  sense. 
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Partners  in  Africa 


-Africa,  sleepy  black  giant,  land  of  un¬ 
developed  resources,  is  to  the  fore  in  everyone’s  mind. 
It  is  no  longer: 

Africa?  A  book  one  thumbs 
Listlessly,  till  slumber  comes, 

as  the  Negro  poet,  Countee  Cullen,  has  written  in  his 
poem.  Heritage. 

The  eyes  of  the  explorer  first  sought  out  the  dark 
continent.  Slave  traders  from  Portugal  in  1441,  then 
from  Spain,  and  England  followed,  intent  on  chaining 
neck  to  neck  the  colored  man  and  shipping  him  over¬ 
seas  for  quick  profit.  Missionaries  came,  bringing  their 
own  way  of  life  and  their  God.  Exploiters  of  every  sort 
were  soon  on  African  soil,  and  the  Africans’  continent 
was  partitioned.  A  trusteeship  today  rules  all  but 
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Ethiopia  and  Liberia  and  semi-independent  Egypt.  The 
trustees  are  the  Great  Powers:  England,  France,  Spain, 
Belgium,  and  Portugal.  Europe  has  taken  over  Africa 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

Now  Africa,  so  recently  drowsing  amid  the  supersti¬ 
tions  and  the  ignorance  of  her  past,  is  alert  and  awake. 
Soldiers  of  many  nations  have  fought  on  her  soil.  Air¬ 
planes  fly  overhead  and  link  six  continents.  Africa  is 
thirsty  for  education,  and  already  the  land  has  her  men 
of  culture,  good  in  quality  but  few  in  number. 

A  CONTINENT  TRANSFORMED 

World  War  II  has  transformed  Africa  and  the  world’s 
relations  to  that  continent.  Not  only  are  soldiers  from 
other  lands  learning  to  know  Africa  firsthand,  but  also 
African  soldiers  are  seeing  more  of  their  own  country 
than  ever  before  and  are  fighting  in  other  lands. 

Much  is  under  discussion  for  Africa.  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  are  talking  of  an  Africa  that  will  even¬ 
tually  be  politically  and  economically  independent; 
they  are  working  toward  that  goal.  Others  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  educate  African  students  in  the  United  States, 
Africans  who  can  be  future  political  leaders,  clergymen, 
teachers,  heads  of  schools  and  Bible  institutes,  scientists, 
engineers,  doctors,  and  agiiculturists.  It  is  expected  that 
increasing  numbers  of  Africans  will  come  to  America  to 
learn  from  us  here  and  to  teach  us  about  Africa. 

The  conditions  of  missionary  life  in  Africa  in  war¬ 
time  include  the  reduction  of  furloughs,  the  high  cost 
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of  living,  the  lack  of  recruits  from  overseas,  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  native  students,  and  the  smaller  per¬ 
sonnel,  both  European  and  native.  Yet  the  African 
Church  is  going  ahead,  and  the  mother  Churches  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England  are  exerting  every  effort 
to  give  enlarged  support.  The  old  prejudices  and  the 
age-old  barriers  of  class  and  racial  distinctions  are  go¬ 
ing.  West  Africans  trained  as  orderlies  have  nursed 
British  officers  and  men— white  people— at  a  British  hos¬ 
pital  in  Egypt.  These  black  Christians  educated  at  mis¬ 
sion  schools  have  taken  “Jesus  Christ  for  what  He  is— 
the  Son  of  God,  and  tread  faithfully  in  His  steps.” 

The  whites  and  the  blacks  still  have  interests  that 
conflict.  Restricted  ownership  of  land,  taxation  without 
adequate  representation  and  without  sufficient  benefits 
of  citizenship  to  the  native,  forced  labor,  laws  requir¬ 
ing  natives  to  carry  passports,  segregation  are  ills  that 
still  beset  Africa. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  A  CONTINENT 

What  shall  be  the  future  of  Africa?  Must  the  land 
remain  in  perpetual  trusteeship  to  white  men  and  for¬ 
eign  nations?  In  accordance  with  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
shall  it  be  prepared  for  self-government?  Or  does  the 
Charter  not  apply  to  Africa?  Shall  Africa  become  a 
white  man’s  paradise  where  the  native  Africans  live  on 
sufferance?  Or  shall  it  be  a  black  man’s  continent  that 
has  taken  the  best  from  the  civilization  of  the  whites 
and  fused  it  with  the  best  of  Africa?  With  no  inter- 
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vening  period  of  transition,  Africa  has  been  plunged 
from  aboriginal  darkness  into  modernity.  The  vast  con¬ 
tinent  seethes  with  problems  that  are  great  and  un¬ 
solved.  It  is  ready  to  learn  to  govern  itself. 

Second  largest  of  all  the  continents,  Africa  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  some  110,000,000  people  in  a  territory  of 
1 1,500,000  square  miles,  an  area  that  is  more  than  three 
times  the  size  of  the  United  States.  It  possesses  16,100 
miles  of  seacoast,  more  than  four  times  the  length  of 
the  coastline  of  the  United  States.  Except  for  certain 
peaks  and  ridges,  the  country  consists  of  tablelands  that 
average  two  thousand  feet  in  altitude,  far  less  than  the 
heights  attained  by  neighboring  Asia. 

The  tropical  zone  claims  a  greater  proportion  of 
Africa  than  any  other  continent.  Except  for  a  few  areas 
where  the  high  elevation  provides  a  more  temperate 
climate,  tropical  Africa  is  not  a  white  man’s  country. 

AFRICA  BECKONS 

Yet  the  mystery  and  the  unexplored  depths  of  the 
African  continent  ever  beckoned  Europe.  Libya  the 
Greeks  had  called  it,  but  the  Romans  named  it  Africa, 
probably  adapting  for  that  purpose  some  word  current 
among  the  aborigines,  perhaps  the  name  of  the  great 
Berber  tribe.  When  the  name  was  pronounced,  it  re¬ 
sembled  Afarika. 

Africa  has  not  been  without  a  civilization.  As  far 
back  as  4241  B.C.,  Egypt  had  a  calendar,  but  cut  off 
by  the  desert  from  the  rest  of  the  continent,  it  was 
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unable  to  share  many  of  its  values  with  the  territories 
to  the  south.  Below  the  wasteland  of  the  Sahara,  tribe 
was  cut  off  from  tribe  by  warfare,  by  dialect,  and  by 
lack  of  communications.  It  is,  of  course,  to  this  section 
of  Africa  that  the  old  term  Dark  Continent  so  long 
referred.  This  other  Africa  is  not  civilized  according  to 
a  European  conception  of  civilization.  Still,  dark  as  it 
was,  it  had  evolved  a  mode  of  life  for  itself  that  was 
based  on  tribal  custom,  on  animism,  and  on  fetishism. 

ISLAM  SPREADS  OVER  NORTH  AFRICA 

In  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  Islam,  in  the  person  of  the 
Arabs,  came  to  conquer  Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic.  Going  south  by  camel  from  Egypt,  they  spread 
over  the  Sahara  and  established  themselves  along  the 
East  Coast  where  Mombasa,  Malindi,  and  Sofala  were 
colonized.  They  reached  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Niger, 
but  a  thick  forest  barred  their  further  advance.  They 
did  not  reach  the  Guinea  Coast  nor  know  of  the  rest 
of  Africa.  Still,  Moorish  culture  and  religion  over¬ 
shadowed  a  large  part  of  the  continent. 

By  the  fifteenth  century,  Europe  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
Moor.  The  Crusades  were  reaching  into  Africa.  Ceuta 
fell  to  the  Portuguese  in  1415.  The  hold  of  Europe 
remained  tenuous  and  hesitant,  but,  through  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  the  explorations  of  Africa  began  in 
earnest.  By  1480,  the  Guinea  Coast  had  been  explored, 
and,  by  1498,  Vasco  da  Gama  had  sailed  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  to  eastern  Sofala  and  Malindi. 


Naturally,  Portugal  claimed  sovereignty  over  all  her 
explorations,  but  she  did  not  exercise  her  power  in  the 
south  of  Africa.  She  chose  first  to  establish  herself  on 
the  Gold  Coast  in  1482  and  to  exploit  the  Africans,  the 
spices,  the  ivory,  and  the  gold.  Holland  succeeded  Por¬ 
tugal  there  only  to  be  supplanted  in  turn  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  the  French. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cape  Colony  was  founded  by  the 
Netherlands  in  1652,  and  the  Dutch  influence  gradu¬ 
ally  spread  to  include  all  South  Africa. 

The  warring  European  world  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  took  little  further  colonizing  interest  in  the  Dark 
Continent.  The  slave  trade  on  the  West  Coast  was 
Europe’s  chief  concern.  But,  despite  the  wars,  explora¬ 
tions  of  Africa  went  on. 

EXPLORATIONS  OPEN  THE  CONTINENT 

Between  1841  and  1873,  David  Livingstone,  a  mission¬ 
ary  who  liked  to  explore,  crossed  the  Kalahari  Desert 
and,  in  Rhodesia,  discovered  Victoria  Ealls  with  its 
420-foot  drop.  He  visited  the  regions  around  the  Zam¬ 
bezi  River  and  Lake  Nyasa.  Henry  Morton  Stanley,  the 
ambitious  Welshman  who  set  out  in  1871  in  search  of 
Livingstone,  found  him  at  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Stanley  later  became  an  explorer  in  his  own  right. 
He  followed  the  Congo  to  its  source  in  1877  and  ex¬ 
plored  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza.  His  endeav¬ 
ors  were  noted  by  King  Leopold  II  of  Belgium.  Africa 
was  a  rich  prize,  one  that  was  worthy  to  be  coveted  by 
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Europe.  Stanley  could  be  useful  to  Leopold  in  this,  and 
he  visited  the  King  in  Brussels.  There  he  was  appointed 
leader  of  an  expedition  to  the  Congo.  This  in  turn 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 

Diamonds  were  found  at  Kimberley.  Gold  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  Johannesburg.  Pygmies,  spoken  of  in  Greek 
legend  as  dwellers  beyond  Egypt,  were  located  in  1865 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  by  Paul  du  Chaillu.  At 
Kilwa  Kisiwani  in  Tanganyika  Territory  were  found 
the  Persian  pleasure-dome  and  the  temple  of  the  Shah’s 
younger  son.  Prince  Shiraz  of  Persia.  The  Arabic  geog¬ 
rapher,  Ibn-Batuta,  in  the  fourteenth  century  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  place  as  “the  most  nobly  built  city  on  earth.” 
Temple  with  ogival  arches  that  predated  the  French 
Gothic,  celadon  from  Siam,  China,  and  Persia  embedded 
in  its  roof,  it  had  been  built  in  A.D.  987.  Recent  visi¬ 
tors  to  Kilwa  report  that  white  bats  now  dwell  in  the 
ruins,  which  are  surrounded  by  cornfields.  Zimbabwe, 
with  complicated  double  walls  and  a  fortress  that  may 
have  guarded  the  gold  of  the  Phoenicians,  came  to 
light  in  1871.  Mozambique  could  proudly  boast  a  fort 
brought  piece  by  piece  in  Portuguese  galleons  to  East 
Africa  and  set  up  in  1500. 

Secretary  birds;  ostriches;  brightly  plumed  sun- 
birds;  gorillas  and  baboons;  hippopotami,  elephants, 
rhinoceros,  giraffe,  deer,  antelope;  camels  that  had  been 
introduced  from  Persia;  snakes;  jungle,  palms,  and  man¬ 
grove  swamps:  this  was  Africa.  Missionaries,  aborigines 
who  were  Moslems  or  pagans,  exploiters,  this  was  the 
Africa  that  was  dark  with  challenge. 
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AFRICA  AROUSES  THE  BRITISH  CONSCIENCE 


In  March,  1799,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was 
founded  in  Clapham,  England.  It  aimed  “to  build  the 
Church  and  to  evangelize  the  world”  with  churches 
that  would  grow  and  support  themselves.  Africa,  still 
little  but  a  coastline,  was  beginning  to  arouse  the  Brit¬ 
ish  conscience.  The  French  Revolution  with  its  cry  of 
“liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity”  had  made  the  enslave¬ 
ment  of  other  human  beings  unpalatable.  Britain  that 
had  prohted  by  the  traffic  was  now  prepared  to  atone 
for  her  earlier  misdeeds.  The  C.M.S.,  first  fruit  of  the 
new  sense  of  responsibility,  would  soon  embark  upon 
its  greatest  work  in  tropical  Africa.  William  Wilber- 
force,  author  of  the  Abolition  Act  of  1807,  Josiah  Pratt, 
Henry  Wright,  Eugene  Stock,  and  other  Christian  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  the  mainspring  of  the  new  society  in 
England.  All  their  moral  support  and  their  intelligence 
went  into  its  inception  and  its  planning.  But  West 
Africa,  the  site  of  their  first  work,  was  not  destined  to 
have  Englishmen  as  its  first  missionaries.  Unable  to  find 
recruits  in  England  the  C.M.S.  had  to  look  abroad  and 
in  Germany  in  1804  found  its  first  missionaries. 

The  newcomers  to  Sierra  Leone  found  a  native  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  not  homogeneous  but  composed  of  sepa¬ 
rate  tribes  who  warred  upon  each  other,  enslaved  one 
another,  and  did  not  speak  a  common  language.  More 
than  this,  they  came  to  grips  with  the  witch  doctor  and 
with  the  herbwomen,  with  the  fetishes  of  Africa,  all 
the  fantasy  of  any  primitive  race. 
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The  early  missionaries,  and  those  who  followed  them, 
were  godly  and  inspired,  persons  of  intelligence  who 
did  their  tasks  and,  incidentally,  opened  up  the  un¬ 
known  byways  of  a  continent.  They  had  eyes  to  see 
and  used  them  in  the  service  of  Africa  and  of  the 
world.  The  evangelists  proposed  to  take  God  to  Africa 
and  to  let  the  miracle  of  His  way  of  life  take  away 
Africa’s  burdens.  From  the  first  they  bore  in  mind  that 
a  few  choice  souls  among  the  natives  would  gladly  re¬ 
ceive  God  and  would  in  turn  pass  on  to  other  Africans 
the  gifts  that  they  themselves  had  received.  Christ  was 
to  be  the  ideal  for  Africa,  not  the  white  civilization  that 
contains  so  many  anomalies  and  such  flagrant  abuses  of 
the  Christian  way  of  life. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  EARLY  MISSIONARIES 

When  the  missionaries  came  to  Africa,  the  continent 
was  dark.  Great  Britain  had  abandoned  slavery,  but  not 
so  Spain  and  Portugal.  Not  so  many  wily  African  chief¬ 
tains  who  had  practiced  intertribal  slavery  for  years. 
Such  men  had  found  the  white  man’s  slave  trade  a  more 
lucrative  undertaking  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  it 
could  be.  Slaves  under  this  newer  system  were  not  im¬ 
pressed  into  labor  battalions  and  set  to  work  for  enemy 
tribesmen.  They  had  a  market  value  far  from  the  shores 
of  Africa.  To  obtain  this  unexpected  wealth,  all  a  head¬ 
man  had  to  do  was  to  raid  a  neighboring  territory,  or 
even  his  own.  There  he  could  corral  with  a  lash  men, 
women,  and  children,  chain  them  one  to  another  at 
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random,  and  drive  them  like  so  many  defenseless  fowl 
along  jungle  trails  to  the  coast,  or  hand  them  over  on 
the  spot  to  a  white  purchaser.  This  was  ignominious 
business  run  in  a  hard-headed  fashion.  Families  who  had 
lived  the  tribal  way  that  was  then  considered  a  good 
life  in  Africa  were  torn  asunder.  Mother  would  go  to 
Brazil,  and  father  and  children  to  the  United  States. 
Both  were  young  countries  with  a  great  and  imperative 
need  of  cheap  labor.  For  this  purpose  they  may  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  fifteen  million  Negro  slaves.  But  in  supplying 
this  lack,  man’s  cruelty  to  man  was  beyond  belief.  Once 
aboard  ship,  the  frightened  Africans  were  thrust  into  the 
hold  like  any  other  merchandise.  Food  was  tossed  in 
less  benevolently  than  to  the  bears  in  a  modern  zoo. 

This  intertribal  slavery  and  the  foreign  slave  trade 
prevailed  in  Africa  long  after  England  in  1807  de¬ 
clared  the  traffic  illegal.  By  1836,  Spain  and  Portugal 
had  been  bought  off  for  a  price  of  many  pounds,  but 
weaker  men  in  both  nations  did  not  abide  by  their 
countries’  bargains.  The  slave  trade  was  too  profitable, 
too  easy,  and  the  New  World  continued  to  cry  out  for 
black  laborers.  How,  the  mercenary  traders  argued, 
could  it  be  wrong  to  supply  a  great  economic  necessity? 

England  stationed  her  men-of-war  off  the  Guinea 
Coast  and  picked  up  every  slave  ship  that  she  could  find. 
Many  vessels  escaped  through  the  cordon  sanitaire  and 
sped  across  the  Atlantic.  But  those  that  were  captured 
disgorged  their  unholy  cargo  onto  British  decks.  The 
black  captives  trembled  and  wailed.  Many  among  them 
feared  that  they  were  merely  exchanging  slavery  to  one 
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nation  for  slavery  to  another  that  was  equally  wicked. 
Were  not  all  men  with  white  skin  suspect?  But  the 
Britons  headed  their  ships  to  the  shore  and  landed  the 
slaves  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  once  more  free  men.  On 
the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  a  certain  inlet  bears  the  name 
of  Destruction  Bay.  There  captive  slave  ships  were 
burned  by  the  British. 

Other  conditions  in  Africa  were  appalling  to  the 
pioneer  missionaries.  Polygamy  was  often  the  habit  of  a 
whole  people,  and  a  man’s  prestige  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  his  wives.  There  were  rites 
that  shocked  the  white  man.  Pagan  ceremonies  marked 
the  age  of  adolescence,  for  example,  and  girls  were 
married  while  they  were  children.  If  a  young  girl  was  to 
marry,  a  large  dowry  was  the  rule.  For  lack  of  this  dot, 
many  a  girl  was  not  married  at  all;  she  simply  lived  with 
the  man  who  had  chosen  her.  Leprosy,  yellow  fever, 
yaws,  malaria,  sleeping  sickness,  intestinal  ailments, 
plagues  of  many  sorts,  all  the  diseases  of  the  tropics,  all 
the  unhealthy  living  conditions  of  Africa,  weakened 
the  stamina  of  the  people.  Children  were  among  the 
first  to  succumb.  Older  people  dragged  themselves  list¬ 
lessly  through  the  few  activities  that  they  were  capable 
of  performing.  Pagan  Africa  was  sunk  in  the  sloth  that 
comes  from  chronic  ill  health  and  from  unpropitious 
climatic  conditions. 

Mohammedan  Africa  is  a  problem  distinct  from  pagan 
Africa.  Missionaries  to  African  Islam  met  from  the  first 
with  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  wonder 
of  it  is  not  that  they  Christianized  so  few  Moslems  but 
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that  they  advanced  their  cause  as  they  did.  Of  course,  an 
evangelist  is  by  definition  a  bringer  of  good  news.  Being 
positive  of  the  importance  of  their  undertaking  in 
Moslem  Africa,  the  missionaries  have  taken  their  fail¬ 
ures  as  stimuli  and  value  every  convert  the  more.  Con¬ 
verts  of  the  Anglican  missions,  both  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  have  to  take  God  into  their  hearts  first  and  under¬ 
stand  His  message  before  they  can  be  baptized  in  the 
new  belief.  Surface  Christianity  is  not  the  aim  of  evan¬ 
gelists  in  Africa  when  full  Christianity  is  possible. 

THE  ANGLICAN  COMMUNION  IN  AFRICA 

In  the  nearly  two  centuries  which  have  passed  since  the 
S.  P.  G.  sent  its  first  missionary  to  the  Gold  Coast  (1752) 
and  the  first  representative  of  C.  M.  S.  tvent  to  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Anglican  Communion  has  spread  over  the 
entire  continent  of  Africa.  From  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  in 
the  north,  the  Church  extends  south  through  the  Dio¬ 
ceses  of  the  Upper  Nile,  Uganda,  Central  Tangan¬ 
yika,  Nyasaland,  Northern  Rhodesia  to  South  Africa 
which  is  composed  of  thirteen  dioceses  and  from  Zan¬ 
zibar,  Mombasa,  and  Masasi  on  the  east  to  the  Dioceses 
of  the  Niger,  Lagos,  Accra,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  and 
Liberia  on  the  west.  Responsibility  for  this  work  is 
shared  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (C.M.S.)  the 
unique  Universities’  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  the 
250-year-old  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  (S.  P.  G.),  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States. 
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ISLAM 


Egypt  is  not  a  land  of  pagans  but  one 
with  its  own  established  religion:  Islam.  Moreover, 
Islam  is  a  political  force  backed  by  the  government  and 
fostered  by  stout  believers  who  are  as  ardent  for  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  as  are  Anglicans  for  Christianity.  Sup¬ 
port  from  England  in  missionaries  and  money,  in  na¬ 
tive  workers  and  tenacity  and  courage  are  bound  in  the 
far-distant  future  to  bring  the  desired  result,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country  instead  of  a  Moslem  land. 

The  C.M.S.  began  its  work  in  Egypt  in  1825  when 
five  evangelists  from  Basel,  Switzerland,  were  sent  out. 
Certain  of  the  men  were  to  work  as  friends  with  the 
Christians  of  the  centuries-old  Coptic  Church  in  Egypt. 
The  missionaries  knew  the  Delta  country  and  the  Nile 
where  they  traveled  to  sell  Christian  books  to  Moham¬ 
medans  and  Christians.  Schools  were  opened;  a  college 
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was  founded.  There  Coptic  preachers  were  educated. 
This  endeavor  lasted  for  thirty  years. 

For  two  generations  after  that  there  were  no  Angli¬ 
can  missionaries  in  Egypt.  In  1882,  at  the  time  of  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt,  the  task  of  evangelizing 
was  again  taken  up,  and  helpful  relations  with  the  Copts 
were  resumed. 

“There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the 
Prophet  of  God.”  This  is  the  creed  of  all  Islam,  some 
250,000,000  fanatical  believers  scattered  over  the  world. 
Like  Christianity,  Islam  is  widespread,  and  many  of  its 
beliefs  are  spiritual  and  based  on  truth.  Every  Moham¬ 
medan  is  himself  an  evangelist.  The  religion  that  he 
seeks  to  further  fits  in  with  the  living  habits  of  the  na¬ 
tives  and  with  an  outlook  already  made  fatalistic  by 
proximity  to  desert  wastes  and  floods  and  to  other  va¬ 
garies  of  Mother  Nature.  Christianity  has  a  hardy  op¬ 
ponent  in  Egyptian  Islam. 

DR.  HARPUR  AND  THE  OLD  CAIRO  HOSPITAL 

In  1889,  the  arrival  in  Cairo  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Harpur  gave 
a  real  impetus  to  the  Arabic  Anglican  Church.  Dr. 
Harpur,  who  had  worked  in  Arabia,  founded  the  Old 
Cairo  Hospital  and  organized  its  services  along  lines 
that  served  later  as  the  model  for  government  medical 
work.  The  Cairo  location  was  significant.  Anglican 
work  was  being  carried  forcefully  into  the  heart  of 
Islam,  into  Cairo  with  its  teeming  population  of  1,500,- 
000  and  its  hatred  of  Christian  domination.  There  was 
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no  lack  of  health  work  to  be  done;  the  insect  life,  the 
drug  traffic,  and  the  licensed  immorality  added  to  the 
unhygienic  living  conditions.  Eye  diseases  were  the 
scourge  of  Egypt.  In  the  Old  Cairo  Hospital  regular 
religious  ministrations  were  an  integral  part  of  the  care 
given  to  patients.  This  in  a  land  where  persecution, 
death,  and  isolation  in  society  and  business  threatened 
any  renegade  Moslem.  The  Hospital  had  made  a  good 
beginning. 


TWO  GREAT  EVANGELISTS 

The  great  Anglican  evangelists  in  Egypt  were  the 
Cambridge  graduate,  the  Rev.  Douglas  M.  Thornton, 
who  arrived  in  Cairo  in  1898,  and  the  Oxford  graduate, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Temple  Gairdner,  who  came  a  year 
later. 

Thornton,  who  was  a  man  of  energy,  decided  upon 
his  course.  He  would  evangelize  the  effendis,  the  edu¬ 
cated  men  of  Cairo.  He  would  use  books  and  periodicals 
to  aid  in  the  evangelization.  He  would  train  native  work¬ 
ers,  and  he  would  cooperate  with  the  Copts,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  minority.  Douglas  Thornton  met  the  public  in  a 
hired  second-floor  room  and  preached  to  them  in  Arabic 
and  English.  The  C.M.S.  owned  no  building  nor  real 
estate  in  all  Cairo.  His  ministry,  however,  lasted  less 
than  a  decade  as  he  died  in  1907. 

Gairdner  in  his  days  at  Oxford  had  shown  his  lean¬ 
ing  toward  evangelistic  work.  He  had  been  active  in 
the  Oxford  Student  Movement,  and  he  was  a  man  who 
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prayed.  People  who  knew  Gairdner  speak  of  him  as 
every  man’s  friend  and  of  the  brightness  that  seemed 
to  enfold  him  always,  the  magnetic  radiance  that  was  his. 

By  1899  when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old,  Gairdner 
wrote,  “It  is  to  Islam  that  I  go.”  At  first  he  studied 
Arabic  in  Cairo  and,  for  his  refreshment,  went  to  the 
desert  in  quest  of  peace  or  bicycled  along  the  road  to 
the  Pyramids.  Then  in  1903,  he  was  ready  to  work 
among  the  educated  Moslems  with  his  friend,  Thornton. 
In  1905,  Thornton  and  he  started  the  Arabic  monthly. 
Orient  and  Occident.  And  Gairdner  was  running  a 
religious  bookshop  in  Cairo. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  ten  years  of  work  in  Cairo  forty 
or  fifty  Moslems  were  baptized.  For  Gairdner  there 
was  one  way  to  win  Islam:  “The  spirit  of  Jesus,”  he 
wrote,  “is  the  only  asset  of  the  Church.” 

Gairdner  saw  many  changes  in  his  twenty  years  in 
Egypt.  The  one-room  church  was  transferred  to  his 
own  house.  Then  the  Church  of  St.  Mary’s  was  built, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  at  Boulac  where  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Syrians,  and  Europeans  attended  services.  Poli¬ 
tically  Egypt  became  a  British  Protectorate  in  1914. 
After  World  War  I  no  peace  came  to  the  country  until 
1922  when  Egypt  was  made  a  sovereign  independent 
State.  From  then  on  nationalism  soared.  Little  by  little 
as  the  veil  was  lifted  from  Egyptian  women,  professions 
like  teaching,  nursing,  law,  and  medicine  opened  to  this 
hitherto-underprivileged  sex. 

James  Thayer  Addison  has  written  of  “the  ferment  in 
the  heart  of  Mohammedanism.”  The  upper  and  middle 
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classes  in  Egypt  want  Western  education.  There  is 
atheism;  there  is  Islam  trying  to  fit  European  culture 
and  science  to  Mohammedanism.  There  is  the  ignorant 
majority  that  is  orthodox  and  closed  to  new  ideas.  But 
evangelization  is  possible,  for  the  1923  Constitution 
states:  “Liberty  of  conscience  is  absolute,”  though  “the 
religion  of  the  country  is  Islam.” 

CHURCH  IN  EGYPT  SHOWS  THE  WAY 

The  C.M.S.  work  in  Egypt  is  carried  on  at  Old  Cairo 
in  the  church,  in  the  hospital  founded  by  Dr.  Harpur, 
in  the  Infant  Welfare  Center,  at  the  Ragged  Sunday 
School,  the  Children’s  Club,  the  C.M.S.  Primary  School 
for  girls,  and  the  Old  Cairo  Boys’  School  with  primary 
and  secondary  grades. 

Boulac,  with  its  semi-Byzantine  church  that  Temple 
Gairdner  knew,  is  a  Moslem  section  that  once  was  called 
“the  Devil’s  University”;  this  is  another  center  of  Angli¬ 
can  work.  Boulac  has  a  club  for  boys  and  men,  a  Wel¬ 
fare  Center  for  girls  and  women,  a  girls’  club.  It  has 
visiting  physicians  and  evangelists  as  well  as  the  Boulac 
Social  Settlement  with  three  schools  for  the  blind  and  a 
nursery  school. 

At  Menouf,  a  town  forty  miles  from  Cairo,  there  are 
a  hospital,  a  primary  school,  a  Sunday  school,  and  clubs. 

In  a  Moslem  village  near  Menouf  where  thieves  and 
murderers  abound,  Shuba  Zanga,  there  is  a  dispensary. 

The  Church  in  Egypt  has  shown  the  way.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  government  is  following  with  its  own  social  service 
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and  its  own  schools  for  girls.  The  American  University 
at  Cairo  continues  to  be  the  only  Christian  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Cairo,  but  the  old  Moslem  school, 
Azhar  University,  has  already  begun  to  modify  its 
ancient  curriculum.  The  real  need  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  is  more  natives  who  will  go  out  and  con¬ 
vert  other  Moslems.  In  the  whole  diocese  there  are  only 
three  non-European  priests  to  twenty-five  Europeans! 
But  the  opening  wedge  for  Christianity  in  Islam  is 
through  medical  and  social  centers. 

A  STEADYING  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  DAYS  AHEAD 

Christianity  can  provide  a  steadying  influence  in  the 
days  ahead  for  Egypt,  a  land  with  sixteen  million  people 
who  live  in  a  territory  of  less  than  fourteen  thousand 
square  miles  and  are  more  in  the  orbit  of  the  Near  East 
than  of  Africa.  However  paltry  the  gains  of  the  Church 
in  Egypt,  Christianity  is  on  the  march.  Egypt,  with  her 
new  system  of  compulsory  free  education,  six  years  of  it, 
and  her  qualifications  for  all  teachers,  has  suddenly 
gone  into  competition  with  the  mission  schools  that 
were  not  prepared  for  this  quick  change. 

But  already  the  Christian  missions  have  reported  a 
shortage  of  teachers  and  a  tremendous  growth  in  their 
classes.  Egypt  is  at  last  awake  to  her  own  deficiencies, 
and  the  Church  is  on  hand  to  help. 
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Anglican  Dioceses  in  Africa 


I.  NORTH  AFRICA 

Egypt  and  Sudan.  Founded  1920.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Llewellyn 
H.  Gwynne,  LL.D.,  1920—;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  M.  Gels- 
thorpe,  D.D.,  1938—,  Assistant  Bishop.  Church  population 
40,000. 

North  Africa.  Founded  1936.  The  Rt.  Rev.  George  Fred¬ 
erick  Bingley,  1943—. 


II.  WEST  AFRICA 

Liberia.  Founded  1836.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bravid  W.  Harris, 
1945—.  Communicants  2,614. 

Accra.  Founded  1909.  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Orfeur  Aglionby, 
M.C.,  D.D.,  1924—.  Church  population  27,000. 

Gambia  and  the  Rio  Pongas.  Founded  1934.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Charles  Sydney  Daly,  1935—. 

Lagos.  Founded  1919.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Leslie  Gordon  Vining, 
1940—;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Akinyele,  D.D.,  1933—; 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Norman  S.  Jones,  1944—;  and  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Samuel  C.  Phillips,  1944—,  Assistant  Bishops.  Church  pop¬ 
ulation  194,447. 

Niger.  Founded  1864.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bertram  Lasbrey,  D.D., 
1922—;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Alphonso  C.  Onyeabo,  1937—;  and 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Cecil  J.  Patterson,  1942—,  Assistant  Bishops. 

Sierra  Leone.  Founded  1852.  The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Lawrence 
C.  Horstead,  1936—.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  C.  Johnson, 
1937—,  Assistant  Bishop.  Church  population  60,000. 


(Continued  on  page  38) 
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NIGERIA 

An  Anglo -African 
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T'  HE  Diocese  on  the  Niger,  founded  in 
1845,  has  a  history  that  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 
In  this  colony  which  ranks  second  in  population  among 
all  Britain’s  colonies  and  dominions,  the  C.M.S.  is  the 
sole  representative  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  Early 
missionaries  to  Nigeria  responded  to  the  summons  of 
Christian  ex-slaves  who  had  returned  to  their  native 
Nigeria  after  a  smattering  of  education  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Today  the  education  of  all  but  ten  per  cent  of  Nigeria’s 
people  is  placed  in  C.M.S.  hands;  and  as  P.  L.  Garlick  has 
written,  the  aim  of  the  Church  is  “a  steady  development 
of  freedom  among  all  His  Majesty’s  subjects.”  In  Nigeria 
from  the  first  the  work  has  been  an  Anglo-African 
partnership.  As  a  result,  racial  antagonisms  do  not 
exist. 
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MISSIONARIES  OPEN  THE  NIGER 


Economic  development  has  gone  on  simultaneously  with 
the  religious  growth  of  Africa.  Henry  Venn,  the  earliest 
C.M.S.  secretary,  personally  dispatched  to  Nigeria  the 
first  printing  press  and  the  first  cotton  gins.  He  is  largely 
credited  with  opening  up  trade  between  Nigeria  and 
England.  England,  awakened  as  it  was  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  African,  itself  needed  Africa.  The  raw  ma¬ 
terials  that  only  Africa  could  send  would  advance 
British  industrial  development,  and,  in  so  doing,  would 
give  to  the  Nigerians  profitable  work  that  would  displace 
the  iniquitous  slave  trade. 

Still  in  1845,  the  missionaries  to  Nigeria  found  slavery 
and  warfare.  Most  of  the  territory  was  unexplored.  Liv¬ 
ing  conditions  were  bad,  and  nothing  at  all  could  be 
done  about  the  climate.  In  the  shade  the  thermometer 
remains  for  three  months  at  ioo°F.  and  may  reach  1  i2°F. 
This  is  followed  by  high  humidity.  The  harmattan,  as 
the  sirocco  or  wind  from  the  desert  is  called,  blows 
yearly,  bringing  its  special  kind  of  intolerable  dry  heat 
or  Sahara  sand.  Mosquitoes,  tsetse  flies,  plagues— Nigeria 
had  little  to  recommend  it.  Travel  was  difficult  and 
hazardous  for  the  missionary  who  wished  to  know  his 
territory.  Traveling  in  a  dugout  canoe,  he  never  knew 
what  he  would  experience.  Hostile  poisoned  darts, 
venomous  reptiles,  intertribal  skirmishes— his  traveling 
days  were  filled  with  the  unexpected.  He  often  heard 
the  eerie  beat  of  war  drums. 

The  constant  difficulties  met  by  the  missionaries 
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gave  new  meaning  and  force  to  the  famous  words  of 
David  Livingstone:  “I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to 
Africa.”  It  was  a  whole  strange,  challenging  world  of 
white-skinned  Libyans,  dark-skinned  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  and  of  Negroes  like  those  in  South  Nigeria. 

THE  FIRST  AFRICAN  BISHOP 

But,  more  than  by  all  else,  the  story  of  Nigeria  is  per¬ 
sonified  by  one  man,  the  African  with  two  names, 
Adjai,  or  Samuel  Adjai  Crowther.  Moslems  in  1822 
invaded  Oshogun  in  the  Yoruba  country.  Adjai,  a 
Yoruba  boy  of  eleven,  was  taken  prisoner  with  two 
hundred  others.  In  exchange  for  tobacco  and  rum  he 
was  sold  to  Portuguese  slave  traders.  A  British  ship  on 
patrol  seized  the  Portuguese  vessel  that  was  bearing  Adjai 
away  from  Africa.  Promptly  they  landed  Adjai,  a  free 
person,  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  where  Britain  was 
experimenting  with  colonies  of  ex-slaves.  Destitute, 
Adjai  turned  beggar  at  Bathurst,  and,  with  the  ha’penny 
he  collected,  he  cannily  purchased  an  alphabet  card. 
Taken  to  live  with  the  local  C.  M.  S.  teacher  and  his 
wife,  Adjai  in  six  months’  time  was  able  to  read  the 
New  Testament.  He  was  a  student  in  the  C.  M.  S. 
school,  and  from  there  in  1826,  at  sixteen,  he  went  to 
England  where  he  studied  for  eight  months  at  the 
Parochial  School  in  Islington.  Later,  Crowther’s  studies 
were  completed  at  Fourah  Bay  College  in  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone. 

Crowther’s  soul  was  aflame  with  the  needs  of  his 
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own  people.  For  a  while  he  taught  at  Fourah  Bay  Col¬ 
lege,  which  is  the  African  affiliate  of  Durham  Univer¬ 
sity,  England.  “I  have  hope  that  Africa  will  stretch 
forth  her  hands  unto  God  .  .  .”  Crowther  wrote  in  his 
student  days.  The  first  Nigerian  to  know  his  own  land 
and  Britain,  Crowther  saw  that  Africa  was  his  self- 
appointed  task.  As  a  lay  teacher,  he  went  on  the  first 
trip  in  1841  up  the  Niger  “for  the  extinction  of  the 
slave  trade  and  for  the  civilization  of  Africa.”  Africans 
along  the  path  of  the  expedition  were  astonished  that 
a  man  black  like  themselves  could  read.  The  Niger 
could  be  navigated,  but  the  white-faced  Europeans  of 
the  party  were  all  dead  when  the  journey  ended. 
Tropical  Africa  had  once  more  exacted  its  toll. 

In  1842,  Henry  Townsend  came  out  from  England 
to  pioneer  in  Nigeria  at  Badagry  and  at  Abeokuta. 
Previously  a  few  Nigerians  had,  like  Adjai,  studied  in 
Sierra  Leone.  Townsend,  the  first  white  man  at  Abeo¬ 
kuta,  was  carried  African-style  in  a  basket  to  his  destina¬ 
tion.  The  trip  took  six  days!  Shodeke,  the  chief  at 
Abeokuta,  had  liked  a  previous  European  visitor.  Bri¬ 
tain  could  help  his  people,  so  Shodeke  donated  to 
Townsend  land  in  Abeokuta  for  the  first  mission  in  all 
Nigeria.  Unsettled  conditions  for  some  time  prevented 
the  establishment  of  the  promised  church,  but  four 
years  later  in  1846,  it  was  opened  in  a  mud  house.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Townsend  returned  to  Badagry  and 
established  a  church  and  a  day  school. 

By  this  time  Crowther  was  a  clergyman.  He  had  been 
ordained  in  England  in  1843. 
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When  Britain  closed  the  slave  market  at  Lagos  in 
1851,  Badagry  lost  its  importance  to  the  more  strategic 
Lagos  which  made  a  convenient  port  of  entry  to  the  new 
station  at  Abeokuta.  The  Townsends  had  been  quick  to 
open  schools  in  Abeokuta  and  even  shared  their  own 
home  with  eager-minded  African  boys  who  came  from 
afar.  This  hospitality  of  the  Townsends  led  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  first  boarding  school  in  Nigeria.  It 
was  a  glorious  beginning.  By  1854,  three  thousand  in 
Nigeria  had  learned  to  read  and  write. 

The  Scotsman,  Laird,  who  had  explored  a  tributary 
of  the  Niger  in  1832,  had  meantime  returned  for  his 
second  voyage  of  exploration.  This  time  he  took  with 
him  two  educated  Africans,  Crowther,  already  experi¬ 
enced  in  exploring  the  Niger,  and  another  named  Jonas. 
Crowther,  knowing  the  customs  of  his  people,  acted  as 
interpreter.  All  the  members  of  this  second  expedition 
came  back  alive  and  well.  A  physician  had  accompanied 
them  and  had  administered  their  daily  quota  of  quinine! 
This  had  been  a  significant  voyage  into  the  heart  of 
Africa. 

Crowther’s  great  moment  came  in  1856  when  the 
C.  M.  S.  made  him  head  of  the  Niger  Mission.  He  was 
sent  to  Onitsha.  Here  Adjai  worked  with  a  staff  that  was 
entirely  African.  In  1864,  Crowther  crossed  the  seas  to 
be  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nigeria  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety  and  had  the 
joy  of  seeing  his  son,  Dandeson  C.  Crowther,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  the  Niger. 

The  European  Powers  were  all  rushing  then  to  possess 
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the  latent  wealth  of  Nigeria.  In  those  years  there  was 
an  increasing  number  of  white  missionaries  and  when 
Bishop  Crowther  died  a  white  man  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Britain  was  opening  up  Nigeria.  The  jungle 
had  given  way  to  the  drive  of  the  white  man.  Over  her 
railways  and  over  her  roads  riches  of  Nigeria  were  car¬ 
ried  on  the  first  lap  of  their  journey  to  England.  Palm 
oil,  peanuts,  cotton,  rubber,  tropical  woods  like  teak  and 
ebony,  were  outward-bound. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  NIGERIA  TODAY 

In  1945,  there  were  two  dioceses  in  Nigeria:  Lagos  and 
the  Niger.  Onitsha  of  the  Niger  Diocese  has  four 
churches,  a  bookshop  that  influences  the  nation’s  read¬ 
ing  and  supplies  all  its  literature,  an  elementary  school, 
and  the  Dennis  Memorial  Grammar  School.  There  is  a 
hospital  for  ninety  patients  at  lyi  Enu,  and,  at  Awka, 
the  training  school  for  the  diocese  where  there  is  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  agriculture,  and  a  school  for  girls.  Enugu 
is  in  charge  of  an  African  clergyman,  and  it  has  outposts 
in  former  cannibal  territory  with  schools  and  churches. 
The  twinnery  at  Enugu  is  peculiarly  Nigerian.  Nigeria 
fears  twins  and  casts  them  out  as  bearers  of  bad  luck. 
The  Church  has  opened  its  arms  to  these  tiny  outcasts 
as  to  the  lepers  of  Nigeria  for  whom  there  is  a  colony, 
in  which  the  Government  and  the  Church  work  to¬ 
gether.  There  is  Ebu  Owerri,  and  there  is  the  Delta 
Pastorate  at  Port  Harcourt. 

The  Lagos  diocese  has  a  fine  cathedral  at  Lagos, 
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schools,  and  a  bookshop.  At  Oyo  is  the  training  school 
for  the  diocese  with  its  long-established  St.  Andrew’s 
College,  and  at  Abeokuta,  Ibadan,  are  missions. 

Southern  Nigeria  needs  to  have  her  religious  life 
strengthened.  Christianity  is  not  easy  for  the  children 
of  ex-slaves  and  pagans,  especially  when  the  white  men’s 
civilization  has  added  its  problems  to  Africa’s  own. 

But  Europe  has  brought  good  things  along  with  the 
bad.  South  Nigeria  has  two  hospitals,  the  one  at  lyi  Enu 
and  another  at  Zaria.  And  in  Nigeria  no  European  can 
own  land.  Nigerian  soil  is  reserved  for  Nigerians. 
Moreover,  Nigeria  has  Indirect  Rule  whereby  the  na¬ 
tives  carry  on  the  local  government  with  the  British  as 
their  leaders  and  policy-makers. 

Africans  are  steadily  occupying  new  and  important 
government  and  judicial  offices;  that  is  the  very  essence 
of  Indirect  Rule.  One  present  blot  upon  the  good  rec¬ 
ord  of  Nigeria  is  the  forced  labor,  or  labor  draft,  for 
the  tin  mines,  a  measure  that  was  occasioned  by  the 
War.  But  Nigeria  has  nonetheless  given  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  the  war  effort,  and  her  native  troops 
have  gone  into  battle  in  Ethiopia  and  elsewhere. 

Africans  are  once  again  predominant  among  the 
clergy,  and  the  Church  works  through  educated  Africans 
who  are  powerful  influences  in  their  own  villages.  Two 
Assistant  Bishops  are  African:  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander 
B.  Akinyele  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Phillips.  The 
latter  was  consecrated  on  October  28,  1944,  the  first 
African  bishop  to  be  consecrated  on  African  soil. 
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In  Uganda,  as  in  Nigeria,  the  Church  has 
shown  marked  progress.  Many  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  but  as  elsewhere,  some  of  the  converts  have 
reverted  to  their  pagan  beliefs.  Africa  calls  this  retro¬ 
gression  “having  Grandfather  in  the  bones!”  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  to  be  vigilant. 

When,  in  1844,  Dr.  J.  Ludwig  Krapf  visited  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  it  was  unknown  save  for  the  early 
Portuguese  settlements  and  cities  like  Mombasa,  Mal- 
indi,  and  Sofala.  Mrs.  Krapf  came  part  of  the  way  with 
her  husband.  But  she  and  her  new-born  baby  were 
buried  at  Mombasa.  Dr.  Krapf  continued  resolutely  on 
his  journey.  He  was  a  C.  M.  S.  missionary  and  an  ex¬ 
plorer.  A  student  of  Swahili,  the  language  that  is  best 
understood  in  East  Africa,  of  geography,  and  of  eth¬ 
nology,  he  believed  that  he  must  come  close  to  the 
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native  people.  Of  them  he  wrote:  they  “do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  smoke,  heat,  fleas,  lice,  and  bugs,  be¬ 
ing  only  afraid  of  serpents.”  Krapf  had  gone  into  East 
Africa  armed  with  no  guns  but  with  one  umbrella, 
which  is  a  mark  of  royalty  in  certain  sections  of  Africa. 
Despite  the  umbrella,  all  white  persons  were,  so  the 
Africans  still  thought,  only  slave-traders,  men  to  be 
feared  and  distrusted. 

In  1846,  John  Rebmann  came  out  to  work  with  Dr. 
Krapf.  Filled  with  energy  and  zest,  the  two  men  were 
the  real  explorers  of  East  Africa.  On  elephants  they 
traveled  from  tribe  to  tribe,  seeing  much  in  the 
native  habits  that  was  distasteful  and  ugly.  But 
Krapf  knew  that  he  would  make  better  headway  as  an 
evangelist  if  he  omitted  reference  to  local  failings  and 
preached  the  Gospel  of  Love.  He  was  a  big  brother  to 
Africa  and  the  founder  of  the  first  non-Roman  mission 
in  East  Africa  at  Rabai. 

Two  great  discoveries  are  credited  to  these  two  men. 
Rebmann  discovered  snow-capped  Mt.  Kilima  Njaro 
that  towers  19,320  feet  in  Tanganyika,  and  Dr.  Krapf, 
snowy  Mt.  Kenya,  East  Africa,  that  has  an  elevation  of 
17,040  feet. 

FIRST  WHITE  MEN  REACH  UGANDA 

Nowhere  more  quickly  than  in  East  Africa  was  com¬ 
merce  to  follow  the  coming  of  the  missionaries.  Dr. 
Krapf  saw  this  and  dreaded  it  for  Africa. 

Actually,  the  first  white  men  to  reach  Uganda  were 
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James  A.  Grant  and  John  H.  Speke,  the  captain  who,  in 
1862,  discovered  the  source  of  the  White  Nile  at  Ripon 
Falls  above  Lake  Victoria  in  Uganda. 

Fourteen  years  passed  by  before  another  white  man 
came  in.  Mtesa,  the  king,  or  Kabaka  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Buganda,  ruled  in  the  only  way  that  he  knew. 
Fluman  sacrifices  were  frequent,  and  the  usual  African 
wars  and  slave  raids  took  place.  In  1875,  Henry  M. 
Stanley  visited  Uganda.  It  was  a  trip  of  eight  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast  or  a  six  months’  journey  overland 
from  Nigeria.  Stanley  has  left  a  description  of  the  king 
“clad  in  a  white  tarbush,  black  robe,  with  a  white  shirt, 
belted  in  gold.”  He  was  a  “powerful  emperor,  with  great 
power  over  his  neighbors.” 

Already  the  Moslem  influence  had  been  felt  by  King 
Mtesa.  A  Mohammedan,  Muley  bin  Salim,  had  brought 
in  this  touch  of  civilization.  About  this  trend  Stanley 
wrote,  “I  shall  destroy  his  (Mtesa’s)  belief  in  Islam  and 
teach  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.” 

To  Mtesa  Stanley  held  out  the  Bible.  Mtesa  who 
already  possessed  the  Koran  held  a  council  of  his 
chiefs.  At  last  he  replied  to  Stanley,  “I  am  like  a  man 
sitting  in  the  darkness  or  born  blind.  All  I  ask  is  that 
I  may  be  taught  to  see.” 

On  November  15,  1875,  Stanley,  whose  African  name, 
Bula  Matari,  meant  the  “Rock  Breaker,”  spoke  to 
England  through  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph.  “Oh, 
that  some  pious,  practical  missionary  would  come  here! 
.  .  .  Such  an  one,  if  he  can  be  found,  would  become 
the  saviour  of  Africa.” 
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Alexander  Mackay  and  others  responded  to  Stanley’s 
call.  To  the  heroic  Stanley,  Uganda  was  a  land  of  pro¬ 
mise,  one  that  had  been  affected  by  the  outer,  if  Moslem, 
world.  Mtesa’s  men  had  long  respected  authority  and 
discipline  and  were  used  to  working  together  like 
brothers,  though  the  project  upon  which  they  were  in¬ 
volved  might  have  a  nefarious  implication  for  others 
than  themselves.  But  Mtesa  himself  was  dead  when  the 
workers  from  England  arrived.  Mtesa’s  successor  was  a 
cruel  ruler,  Mwanga,  and  many  of  the  early  Christians 
were  killed  by  his  order.  Even  Bishop  James  Hanning- 
ton  was  arrested  and  murdered. 

UGANDA  BECOMES  A  PROTECTORATE 

By  1890,  Uganda  was  controlled  by  a  commercial  com¬ 
pany.  By  1894,  the  company  was  bought  out  by  the 
British  Government.  Uganda  had  become  a  protectorate 
of  Great  Britain.  Here  in  Uganda  the  policy  that  was 
applied  to  Nigeria  unfortunately  did  not  hold  good. 
First,  the  Uganda  Railroad  was  built.  Land  for  it  was 
seized,  and  Indian  labor  was  imported  to  do  the  work. 
Preference  for  these  unassimilated  workmen  from  India 
further  confused  the  situation.  Then  Europeans  were 
given  land,  and  some  native  Ugandans,  or  Mugandans, 
were  ousted  from  their  age-old  property.  Although  they 
were  spared  the  dismal  locations  and  the  reserves  of 
South  Africa,  tribal  and  family  units  tended  to  dis¬ 
integrate.  Though  race  relations  are  not  strained  in 
Uganda,  the  Ugandans  and  Europeans  are  separated. 
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With  the  inrush  of  commerce  and  its  attendant  com¬ 
plexities,  it  was  well  that  the  C.  M.  S.  missionaries  were 
at  work.  They  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are  responsible 
for  the  spiritual,  social,  and  medical  needs  of  Uganda. 
Without  them,  the  clashes  between  races  could  have  been 
disastrous  and  paganism  undiluted. 

Uganda  was  part  of  the  known  world  then.  Despite 
the  abuses  of  certain  Europeans,  the  Government  worked 
with  the  missions  to  save  the  good  that  was  in  Uganda. 
The  Ugandans  were  being  trained  for  self-government; 
they  were  to  manage  their  daily  affairs  under  the 
Kabaka  of  the  Kingdom  of  Buganda. 

CHIEFS  ARE  THE  FIRST  CONVERTS 

In  this  corner  of  Africa  the  chiefs  were  converted  first, 
so  that  their  influence  could  be  used  to  turn  lesser  men 
to  God.  By  1893,  the  headmen  had  seen  the  light  and 
freed  their  slaves.  Slave-holding  was  contrary  to  Christ. 

The  first  women  missionaries  went  to  Uganda  in 
1895.  These  intrepid  souls  spent  eleven  weeks  walking 
in  from  the  coast.  Their  coming  spelled  a  great  advance, 
for  Ugandan  women  worked  like  beasts  and  had  no 
independence  or  self-reliance.  They  were  all  too  used 
to  the  sight  of  the  submissive  ex-wives  of  Mtesa  and 
Mwanga  on  guard  at  the  kings’  tombs  years  after  their 
husbands’  deaths.  The  older  wives  had  been  sacrificial 
victims  and  were  buried  with  the  kings!  The  younger 
generations  of  women  in  Uganda  sorely  needed  a  lesson 
in  modern  living  and  human  rights. 
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UGANDA  NEEDS  EDUCATION 


In  1890,  Uganda  had  six  schools  and  454  pupils.  Thirty- 
five  years  afterward  175,000  pupils  attended  school. 
Even  now  three-fourths  of  the  Ugandan  children  are 
not  in  any  school.  But  it  is  the  C,  M,  S,  teaching  that 
Uganda  wishes.  The  protectorate  is  well-to-do  and  must 
know  how  to  use  its  own  prosperity.  Cotton  is  the  basis 
for  most  of  the  money,  A  missionary  in  1904  brought 
into  the  country  the  first  cotton  seeds.  By  1925,  Uganda 
was  exporting  eighty  million  pounds  of  cotton  each 
year.  Sisal,  papyrus,  and  bananas  are  also  sold  abroad. 
Missionaries  and  Ugandans  are  working  together  to 
elevate  the  people  and  to  save  Uganda’s  own  peculiar 
contributions  to  the  art  of  living.  In  1891,  there  were 
two  hundred  Christians;  a  few  years  later  the  number 
had  reached  many  thousands.  At  Kampala  today  St, 
Paul’s  Cathedral  with  its  native  carving  stands  on 
Namirembe  Hill,  Ugandans  in  cotton  garments,  or  with 
a  blanket  or  a  cape  over  one  shoulder  and  earrings  the 
size  of  cigarette  cases  in  their  ears,  are  free  to  enter, 

MEDICAL  MISSIONS  DEVELOPED 

A  SCOTTISH  physician,  Robert  W,  Felkin,  attended  to 
the  ills  of  Uganda  from  1879,  Even  before  that  Dr, 
John  Smith  had  come  out  in  1876  with  Mackay  in  the 
first  group  of  workers,  but  he  died  before  taking  up  his  . 
work  in  Uganda,  Mengo  Hospital,  the  general  C,  M,  S, 
hospital  at  Kampala,  was  founded  in  1897  in  a  shed  by 
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Dr.  Albert  Ruskin  Cook,  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Bickersteth  who  served  as  a  missionary  in  West  Africa 
in  1816.  Mwanga,  executioner  of  Bishop  Hannington, 
was  among  the  first  patients  to  be  treated  by  Dr.  Cook. 
Ugandan  women,  apt  as  nurses,  serve  today  in  the 
modern  hospital  and  are  trained  there  at  the  Maternity 
Training  School  founded  by  Mrs.  Cook.  There  is  even 
a  medical  school.  In  the  maternity  ward  of  the  hospital 
it  is  no  infrequent  sight  to  see  a  mother  of  a  day-old  child 
seated  on  the  floor  nursing  her  baby,  and  mothers  of 
three-day-old  babies  can  scarcely  be  kept  in  bed.  They 
are  feeling  fit  enough  to  go  home.  Hospitals  for  their 
wives  were  hard  for  Ugandans  to  understand  or  to  ac¬ 
cept.  Little  by  little  husbands  have  seen  the  difference. 
Ill  wives  who  are  hospitalized  live  longer,  bear  healthier 
children,  and  are  sturdier  for  their  daily  work. 


UGANDA  IN  THE  WAR 

Uganda  and  her  Kabaka  was  deeply  involved  in  World 
War  II.  The  spinning  mills  are  humming.  New  fac¬ 
tories  and  a  cotton  research  center  have  been  set  up. 
Primary  education  is  growing,  and  with  it  the  need  for 
trained  teachers.  A  new  influence  is  being  felt  in  the 
land;  Polish  refugees  of  peasant  stock,  are  living  there. 
Ugandan  soldiers  were  thanked  by  Emperor  Hail^ 
Selassie  for  their  part  in  liberating  Ethiopia. 

The  Diocese  of  Uganda  covers  56,396  square  miles 
and  includes  a  portion  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  Within  the 
diocese  are  1,717  Europeans,  1,600,000  Africans,  and 
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ten  thousand  Asiatics.  For  the  fifty-two  thousand  com¬ 
municants  of  the  Anglican  Church  there  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  African  clergy  and  twenty-two  Europeans  under 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Cyril  E.  Stuart.  Among  the  lay  workers 
3,085  are  African  men,  327  African  women;  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  seventeen  are  men  and  twenty,  women.  In 
Uganda  there  are  1,244  institutions:  churches,  bush- 
schools  in  the  hinterland,  elementary  and  grammar 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  hygiene  and  health  centers. 

UGANDA  IS  HELPING  HERSELF 

Uganda  is  helping  herself,  and  the  country  is  famous 
for  her  self-support.  Ugandans  erect,  and  pay  for,  their 
own  schools  and  churches  and  provide  the  salaries  of 
their  clergymen.  Like  their  beloved  hero.  Canon  Apolo, 
who  went  to  evangelize  the  Pygmies,  they  go  out  them¬ 
selves  to  evangelize  other  Ugandans.  The  conditions  of 
native  life  in  Uganda,  as  in  Nigeria,  are  among  the  most 
exemplary  in  the  whole  of  Africa.  The  days  of  the  old 
ignorance  are  passing,  but  polygamy,  indolence,  ma¬ 
terialism,  neglect  of  Christian  principles  by  those  who 
are  Church  members,  are  hard  problems.  Vast  Lake 
Victoria  which  separates  Uganda  from  Kenya  Colony 
has  in  its  time  mirrored  many  things:  cannibalism, 
paganism,  Islam,  explorers,  missionaries,  exploiters. 
What  wonders  has  it  yet  to  reflect  within  its  waters  that 
are  as  large  as  an  inland  sea?  The  Kabaka  has  himself 
been  educated  at  Budo  College  and  celebrated  his 
coronation  at  the  Cathedral. 
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Anglican  Dioceses  in  Africa 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

III.  EAST  AFRICA 

Central  Tanganyika.  Founded  1927.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Chambers,  D.D.,  1927—;  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Wynn 
Jones,  1943—,  Assistant  Bishop.  Baptized  7,000. 

Masasi.  Founded  1926.  Vacant.  Church  population  24,200. 

Mombasa.  Founded  1897.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Reginald  Percy 
Crabbe,  1936—.  Church  population  54,800. 

Northern  Rhodesia.  Founded  1909.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert 
S.  Taylor,  1941—.  Church  population  10,500. 

Nyasaland.  Founded  1892.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  O.  Thorne, 
1936—.  Church  population  44,000. 

Uganda.  Founded  1897.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Cyril  E.  Stuart, 
1934—.  Communicants  52,000. 

Upper  Nile.  Founded  1926.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Lucian  C.  Usher- 
Wilson,  1936—.  Church  population  142,000. 

Zanzibar.  Founded  1861.  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  S.  Baker, 

1943-- 

Madagascar.  Founded  1874.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Gerald  R.  Ver¬ 
non,  1940—;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Grosvenor  Miles,  1938—,  Assist¬ 
ant  Bishop.  Church  population  25,300. 

Mauritius.  Founded  1854.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Hugh  VanL.  Otter- 
Barry,  1931—.  Church  population  6,200. 


(Continued  on  page  80) 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 
A  Ferment  in  Coler 
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PROVINCE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:  1.  Damaraland  2.  Kimber¬ 
ley  and  Kuruman  3.  Southern  Rhodesia  4.  Pretoria  5.  Lebombo 
6.  Johannesburg  7.  Zululand  8.  Bloemfontein  9.  Cape  Town 
10.  George  11.  Grahamstown  12.  St.  John's  13.  Natal. 


T' HE  situation  is  quite  different  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Included  in  South  Africa  are 
the  Cape  Province,  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
the  Transvaal  which  form  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
also  the  Mandate  of  Southwest  Africa.  Swaziland,  Basu¬ 
toland,  and  Bechuanaland  are  South  African  territories. 
There  are  also  the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland.  Because  of 
the  size  of  the  field  and  the  various  currents  at  work, 
Anglican  missionaries  particularly  those  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  are  active  as  the 
principal  friends  and  supporters  of  the  natives. 

South  Africa  is  British,  but  in  its  bloodstream  are 
merged  forever  a  hodge-podge  of  native,  Portuguese, 
Dutch  or  Boer,  and  British  strains.  Various  former 
Dutch  settlements  made  in  South  Africa  from  1652 
onward  have  passed  to  the  Union  Jack.  Upon  them  all 
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The  consecration  of  Brovid  W.  Harris,  on  American  Negro,  os  eighth 
Missionary  Bishop  of  Liberia  on  April  17,  1945,  in  Christ  and  St. 
Luke's  Church,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was  the  occasion 
for  a  great  interracial  gathering. 
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Liberia  is  the  only  area  in  Africa  occupied  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
but  the  other  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  minister  in  regions 
from  Egypt  in  the  north  (see  pages  13-19)  to  South  Africa  (see 
pages  39-58)  and  from  Uganda  in  the  east  (see  pages 
29-38)  to  Nigeria  in  the  west  (see  pages  21-28). 


the  imprint  of  the  Netherlands  is  strong  and  indelible, 
and  Afrikaans,  a  phonetic  Dutch  as  spoken  by  the 
Boers,  is  the  second  language  of  South  Africa. 

All  degrees  of  color  are  to  be  found  among  the  na¬ 
tives.  Descendants  of  the  nomadic  huntsmen,  the  Bush¬ 
men,  may  be  undersized  like  their  ancestors  and  pos¬ 
sess  a  gift  for  painting  and  drawing.  The  few  Hotten¬ 
tots,  a  pastoral  people,  may  be  taller,  more  averse  to 
work,  and  filthy.  Or  they  may  be  of  mixed  blood  like 
the  present-day  Cape  people— the  Cape  Colored— with 
traces  of  Portuguese  or  Dutch  ancestry.  Again  they  may 
be  transitional  people,  revealing  an  affinity  with  two 
or  more  neighboring  tribes.  The  numerous  Bantus  who 
glory  in  tribal  life  and  cattle  raising  are  not  black¬ 
skinned;  they  show  signs  of  Eastern  blood. 

COLOR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  color  bar,  civil,  economic,  and  social,  that  white 
South  Africa  has  erected  against  the  Negroes,  is  the 
basis  of  the  present  acute  woes  of  the  country,  and  race 
relations  are  crying  out  for  an  equitable  and  prompt 
solution.  Except  in  Cape  Town,  Lebombo,  and  Kaf- 
fraria,  which  have  no  color  bar,  the  race  problem 
reaches  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  South  African 
existence.  The  Bantus  and  other  non-Europeans  may 
have  been  born  in  South  Africa,  but  they  are  not  the 
landed  class.  Their  holdings  are  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
land  as  opposed  to  more  than  four-fifths  held  by  the 
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whites.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  disinherited  have 
had  no  voice  in  the  Government.  The  white  settlers 
claim  it  as  their  sole  prerogative  and  province. 

Other  restrictions  bind  the  native.  He  may  not  go 
out  at  any  time  without  carrying  his  pass  with  him. 
And  only  theaters,  libraries,  art  galleries,  hotels,  busses, 
and  railway  carriages  marked  “Non-European”  may  be 
entered  by  him  and  by  his  family.  Until  recently  not 
even  education  was  free  to  the  Africans;  they  have  had 
to  pay  to  attend  Government  schools  when  such  schools 
existed  for  them. 

But  color  has  to  be  obvious  in  South  Africa  before 
a  man  is  considered  black  and  is  treated  as  such,  and 
there  has,  of  course,  been  a  good  deal  of  intermarriage 
between  whites  and  blacks. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  IS  UNEASY  AND  MISERABLE 

Native  South  Africa  is  uneasy,  prolific,  and  miserable. 
In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  there  are  eight  million 
Africans,  Colored,  and  Asiatics,  to  two  million  Euro¬ 
peans.  African  life  is  losing  its  centuries-old  anchor  of 
tribal  life  and  laws.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when 
the  whites  believe  in  encroaching  further  and  further 
upon  sections  that  are  African?  In  the  cities  the  black 
laborers  are  forced  by  law  and  by  poverty  to  live  in 
the  locations,  wretched,  unsanitary  shambles  of  huts 
and  cardboard  boxes.  Scurvy,  pellagra,  tuberculosis,  mal¬ 
nutrition,  malaria,  typhus,  leprosy,  eye  diseases,  syphi¬ 
lis,  children’s  diseases,  take  their  toll.  Births  and  deaths 
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are  not  registered.  Of  such  little  moment  to  white  South 
Africa  has  been  the  African  native. 

Dr.  T.  Jesse  Jones,  director  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Com¬ 
mission,  has  stated  the  case  for  Africa.  For  the  abundant 
life  it  should  be  taught  “health  and  sanitation,”  the 
“appreciation  and  use  of  environment,”  how  to  enjoy 
“recreation,”  also  the  value  of  community  life  and 
I  “education.” 

i  In  South  Africa  all  this  lies  within  the  province  of 

f  the  various  Churches;  often  it  is  in  Anglican  hands.  It 

I  is  part  of  the  day’s  work.  Each  in  dignity  and  in  mutual 

I  respect,  black  and  white  must  learn  to  live  as  brothers, 

I  though  the  Church  itself  has  to  serve  as  arbiter.  The 

5  African  is  not  an  “animated  tool”  predestined  to  serve 

white  South  Africans  as  serfs.  Nor  is  it  just  to  root  him 
[  out  of  his  home  and  tribe.  As  the  late  Secretary  of  State 

i  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Lloyd,  said:  “We  profess  to  be 

•:  trustees  for  the  welfare  of  these  peoples.  Inevitably  we 

give  them  much  that  is  bad  in  our  civilization.  Surely 
we  should  give  them  also  that  which  is  best  in  it, 
namely,  our  Christianity.” 

'  THE  CHURCH  EDUCATES  THE  NATIVE 

j  Even  though  white  South  Africans  take  cursory  interest 

in  the  education  of  the  Africanders,  the  Church  is  deep- 
'  ly  concerned,  and  missions  control  ninety-eight  per  cent 

of  the  native  schools.  There  are  6,772  teachers  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  children,  and  only  seventy  per  cent 
'  of  the  teachers  have  teaching  certificates.  Education  at 
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its  peak  in  South  Africa  is  symbolized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  Native  University  at  Fort  Hare.  But 
there  only  150  students  are  enrolled.  Recently  Wit- 
watersrand  University  has  admitted  Bantu  medical  stu¬ 
dents,  and  another  barrier  is  down  in  South  Africa. 

Every  diocese  has  its  schools  for  native  boys  and  girls 
and  everywhere  they  are  preparing  leaders  for  tomor¬ 
row  when  the  color  bar  will  be  but  a  bad  dream.  Gyrene, 
an  experimental  school  in  the  Diocese  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  with  ninety-four  pupils  for  example,  is  at¬ 
tempting  something  more  than  mere  academic  work 
for  the  Africans;  it  is  preparing  its  students  for  life,  for 
African  life.  Here,  children  are  taught  agriculture  and 
craftsmanship.  Using  native  and  foreign  tools,  they  are 
learning  to  become  able  craftsmen  and  farmers,  “the 
self-contained  burgher  type”  who  can  build  a  house, 
look  out  for  their  livestock,  and  read  and  keep  up  with 
the  world.  Nothing  more  useful  than  this  is  being  done 
anywhere  for  the  native  South  Africans.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  “simple  culture”  of  the  Africans. 

It  is  true  that  South  Africa  oftentimes  has  separate 
churches  for  whites  and  blacks.  This  tends  to  lessen 
racial  friction.  But  in  many  parishes  there  is  a  growing 
spirit  of  fellowship.  The  Anglican  Communion  is  at 
one  with  the  African  priest  of  Johannesburg  who  said, 
“You  will  never  put  things  right  without  the  dynamic 
of  Christ.”  It  knows  that  it  must  be  the  Church  of  all 
races,  lifting  up  the  African  and  quieting  the  fears  and 
the  resentments  of  the  European.  Take  as  an  example 
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of  this  a  little  Church  service  of  the  South  African 
Railway  Mission.  The  congregation  assembles  in  the 
station  agent’s  house  to  hear  a  sermon  in  English  and 
sing  hymns  in  Afrikaans.  Yet  another  case  is  the  parish 
of  Arcadia,  Pretoria,  which  has  opened  its  services  to 
blacks  as  well  as  to  whites.  A  further  sign  of  the  times 
is  the  preaching  by  an  African  in  St.  Mary’s  and  All 
Saints’  Cathedral,  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

THE  CHURCH  SPEAKS  ON  COLOR 

Recently  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Church  in  South 
Africa  said: 

In  view  of  the  widespread  opinion  that  Southern 
Africa  may  be  destined  to  play  a  leading  part  through¬ 
out  the  whole  continent  in  postwar  reconstruction,  we 
feel  impelled  to  address  the  members  of  our  own 
Church,  and  indeed  all  people  of  good  will,  on  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  grave  evil  in  our  midst.  That  is  the 
evil  of  color  prejudice.  .  .  . 

We  are  bound  to  condemn  discrimination  which  is 
based  solely  on  the  color  of  a  man’s  skin.  Such  dis¬ 
crimination  is  contrary  to  the  clear  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  its  twin  doctrines  of  the  Father- 
land  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  .  .  . 

When  the  civilization  of  India  and  the  East  are  re¬ 
membered,  it  is  ridiculous  to  maintain  that  civilization 
and  culture  are  the  prerogative  of  the  white-skinned 
races.  In  all  ages  persons  of  color  have  won  distinction 
in  the  spheres  of  religion,  art,  and  science. 

We  affirm  that  the  effect  of  color  prejudice  is  cruel, 
wasteful,  and  dangerous:  cruel,  for  it  deprives  those 
that  are  its  victims  of  the  opportunity  of  making  full 
use  of  their  capacities  and  talents,  and  so  causes  frus- 
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tration  and  despair;  wasteful,  for  it  deprives  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  skill  of  many,  which  would  otherwise 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all;  dangerous,  for  unjust 
treatment  meted  out  by  one  section  of  the  community 
to  another  creates  fierce  and  ever-increasing  resentment, 
with  results  that  no  one  can  foresee. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  injustice  also  ad¬ 
versely  affects  those  who  are  responsible  for  it,  and 
may  well  induce  grievous  spiritual  results. 

We  are  sadly  aware  that  color  prejudice  is  to  be 
found  among  our  own  Church  people,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  address  them  as  we  do,  and  urge  them 
with  all  solemnity,  fearlessly  to  think  out  anew  their 
own  attitude,  and  to  confront  this  color  prejudice  and 
its  attendant  results  with  the  statement  we  have  made 
above.  We  ask  them  very  earnestly  to  consider  whether 
it  can  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa,  an  autono¬ 
mous  unit  of  Anglican  Churches,  is  composed  of  four¬ 
teen  dioceses:  Cape  Town,  Bloemfontein,  Damaraland, 
George,  Grahamstown,  Johannesburg,  Kimberley  and 
Kuruman,  Lebombo,  Natal,  Pretoria,  Saint  Helena,  St. 
John’s,  Kaffraria,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Zululand. 

S.P.G.  GOES  TO  CAPE  TOWN 

In  Cape  Town  the  S.P.G.  began  work  in  1821.  In  its  re¬ 
lation  to  Africa  the  S.P.G.  has  a  fascinating  history.  In 
1752  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson,  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  transferred  his  missionary  work 
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from  New  Jersey  to  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  There 
he  worked  until  his  health  broke  down,  but  in  that 
brief  span  of  four  years  Thompson  had  sent  three  prom¬ 
ising  Negro  lads  to  England  to  study.  But  only  one, 
Philip  Quaque,  lived  to  return  to  Africa.  He  was  the 
first  non-European  to  be  ordained  in  the  Anglican  Com¬ 
munion,  preceding  Samuel  Adjai  Crowther  by  some 
fifty-five  years. 

From  that  time  on  the  S.P.G.’s  field  broadened  from 
the  Gold  Coast  to  the  Rio  Pongo,  West  Africa,  to  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  to  South  Africa.  To  the  latter 
place  the  Anglican  Church  came  late,  and  until  1847 
when  Robert  Gray,  a  man  of  great  force,  was  conse¬ 
crated  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  progress  was 
slow.  For  twenty-five  years  Gray’s  beneficent  influence 
made  itself  felt.  In  1849,  provide  university  education 
for  African  students,  he  founded  the  Diocesan  College  at 
Rondebosch.  Zonnebloem  College,  established  on  two 
hundred  acres  at  Cape  Town  in  i860,  had  for  its  goal 
the  religious  and  the  manual  education  of  the  sons  of 
native  chiefs,  boys  of  mixed  race,  and  of  poor  white 
children.  The  way  for  the  opening  of  Zonnebloem  was 
paved  by  Bishop  Gray  who  visited  the  native  territories 
in  1857  and  so  endeared  himself  to  the  principal  Basuto 
chief,  Moshesh,  that  the  chieftain’s  sons  became  the 
institution’s  first  pupils.  Zonnebloem  is  important  as  a 
source  of  teachers  for  the  mission  schools  which  have 
a  great  role  to  play  in  the  future  of  South  Africa.  To 
their  keeping  is  entrusted  the  education  of  Africans 
and  people  of  mixed  blood.  Watched  over  and  sup- 
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ported  by  the  Government,  they  are  a  powerful  force 
for  good,  teaching  girls  and  boys  alike. 

The  Diocese  of  Cape  Town  is  a  thriving  organiza¬ 
tion  that  reaches  out  in  many  directions  from  St. 
George’s  Cathedral  at  Cape  Town.  It  includes  sixty- 
four  churches,  various  religious  communities,  preven¬ 
tive  and  rescue  homes  like  Leliebloem  on  a  mountain¬ 
side  outside  the  city,  orphanages,  a  midwifery  school, 
a  maternity  home,  the  Mission  to  Seamen  which,  in 
times  of  peace,  is  visited  each  month  by  a  thousand 
sailors.  Aside  from  the  Diocesan  College  at  Rondebosch 
and  Zonnebloem,  there  are  St.  George’s  Cathedral 
Grammar  School,  St.  Cyprian’s  Diocesan  School  for 
Girls,  the  Herschel  School,  also  for  girls,  the  Athlone 
Blind  School.  Many  smaller  schools  for  non-Europeans 
are  scattered  throughout  the  other  parishes. 

With  jurisdiction  over  the  western  section  of  Cape 
Province,  the  territory  of  the  Diocese  of  Cape  Town 
covers  57,986  square  miles  and  ministers  to  18,143  Af¬ 
ricans,  2,933  Asiatics— Mohammedan  Malays  and  In¬ 
dians  brought  in  as  slaves— and  496,141  Europeans  and 
semi-Europeans. 

Soon  after  Bishop  Gray’s  coming  to  Cape  Town, 
much  of  unknown  Africa  was  opened  to  the  Anglican 
Communion:  Natal  in  1849;  the  Orange  River  district 
in  1850;  Kaffraria  in  1855;  Zululand  in  1859;  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  in  1864;  Griqualand  West  in  1870,  Swaziland  in 
1871. 

The  impetus  continued  under  Bishop  Gray’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Archbishop  W.  W.  Jones,  and  under  men  like 
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Bishop  A.  G.  S.  Gibson,  Bishop  W.  M.  Cameron, 
Archbishop  W.  M.  Carter,  and  Bishop  J.  O.  Nash.  Into 
the  fold  came:  Bechuanaland  in  1873;  Basutoland  in 
1875;  Mashonaland  in  1890;  Matabeleland  in  1893; 
Portuguese  Southeast  Africa  in  1894;  Tongaland  in 
1895;  and  Southwest  Africa  in  1919. 

THE  CHURCH  CARES  FOR  THE  SICK 

In  all  the  dioceses  of  South  Africa  a  varied  evangelistic, 
educational,  and  medical  work  is  carried  on  under  the 
leadership  of  both  white  missionaries  and  native  Af¬ 
rican  Christians. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Damaraland,  for  example,  there  is 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital  at  Ovamboland.  Ovamboland  is  a 
remote  spot  reached  by  a  five-day  train  trip  over  sandy 
wastes  from  Cape  Town  and  then  by  bus  or  truck  over 
two  hundred  miles  of  double  cart  tracks  from  Ondonga. 

The  present  Bishop,  as  a  missionary  priest,  opened 
St.  Mary’s  under  a  tree  in  1924  and  dressed  wounds, 
pulled  teeth,  and  gave  out  medicine.  Finally,  huts  were 
built  for  the  patients,  and  a  dispensary  has  been  opened 
in  the  first  old  hospital  building. 

Sister  Canner,  in  charge  since  1940,  carried  on  alone 
until  recently.  Her  only  outside  help  has  been  the  dis¬ 
trict  physician  who  came  in  when  he  could.  Since  the 
native  girls  are  backward  and  do  not  like  hard  work 
or  sick  people.  Miss  Canner  herself  treats  thirty  pa¬ 
tients  in  one  day,  extracting  teeth,  tending  to  malaria 
—as  many  as  two  thousand  malaria  patients  every  four 
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months— boils,  skin  diseases,  sore  eyes,  and  indigestion. 
Babies  with  septic  burns  are  often  brought  in  to  her 
days  after  they  have  been  scorched  by  open  kraal  fires 
or  burned  by  hot  food.  Their  mothers  bring  them  only 
when  the  local  herbwomen  and  witch  doctors  fail.  With 
so  little  native  cooperation  the  full  burden  of  St. 
Mary’s  has  rested  upon  Miss  Canner  who  supplies  the 
needed  initiative  and  the  knowledge,  and  trains  every 
potential  nurse  whom  she  can  discover. 

Sister  Simpson  became  her  associate  in  1943.  Sister 
Simpson’s  special  work  takes  her  to  the  native  villages 
and  the  low  grass-and-wood  huts,  black  as  night  inside 
and  entered  by  crawling  in  through  a  low  opening.  Her 
women  patients  wear  leather  aprons  and  fancy  head¬ 
dresses! 


THE  WITCH  DOCTOR'S  SUCCESSOR 

The  Diocese  of  St.  John’s,  Kaffraria,  a  model  for  all 
South  Africa,  shows  the  usual  predominance  of  Afri¬ 
cans,  1,250,000  to  17,589  Europeans  in  an  area  of  18,109 
square  miles  which  includes  Transkei,  Tembuland, 
Griqualand  East,  and  Pondoland.  Here  Dr.  Frank 
Drewe’s  one-hundred-bed  Holy  Cross  Hospital,  begun 
in  1920,  is  growing  older  in  time  as  well  as  in  wisdom. 
It  was  started  auspiciously  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
Chief  of  Pondoland.  Local  jealousies  and  rivalries  with 
the  herbalist  and  the  witch  doctor  ended  only  when 
those  two  troublemakers  were  incarcerated!  Since  that 
event  the  hospital  has  been  gaining  an  ever-increasing 
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respect  and  its  prestige  is  undeniable  throughout  Kaf- 
fraria  and  beyond.  At  this  institution  men  and  women, 
one  generation  removed  from  paganism,  shoulder  the 
responsibilities  of  the  new  Africa  and  study  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  medicine  and  nursing.  Opened  in  two  round 
mud  huts,  one  the  dispensary,  the  other  the  S.P.G. 
doctor’s  home,  an  old  school  building  was  converted 
into  the  first  hospital.  And  at  first  the  difficulties  were 
like  those  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Ovamboland.  African  nurses 
were  hard  to  find,  harder  still  to  prepare  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  nursing  examinations  that  are  given  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

But  now  all  that  is  changed.  Forty-nine  Christian 
Africans  are  in  training  and  proudly  wear  the  badge 
with  the  words:  For  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Pondo  people. 
The  new  hospital  consists  of  a  surgery,  an  operating 
theater,  a  waiting  room,  a  lecture  room,  a  laboratory, 
an  isolation  section,  wards  for  general  patients,  for  ma¬ 
ternity  cases,  and  for  children.  One  hundred  inpatients 
can  be  accommodated,  and  many  more  outpatients  as 
would  be  natural  in  an  institution  that  serves  250,000 
natives.  A  native  physician.  Dr.  Ignatius  Monare,  a 
Basuto  from  Pretoria,  trained  after  many  financial  vicis¬ 
situdes  at  the  Royal  College  of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  is  practicing  at  the  hospital. 

Thirty  miles  away  is  the  Government  leper  colony 
at  Mkambati,  which  is  managed  by  the  Holy  Cross 
Hospital.  A  model  of  cheerful  efficiency,  it  reports  a 
good  number  of  arrested  cases. 

In  1944  when  Government-increased  wages  could  not 
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be  met,  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital  thought  of  closing  one- 
half  its  rooms.  Being  an  official  matter,  it  could  not  be 
disposed  of  as  tidily  as  the  present  Paramount  Chief, 
Botha  Sigcau,  thought!  He  had  convened  the  native 
workers  and  asked  them  to  work  without  salary!  For 
the  good  of  Pondoland  the  natives  agreed  to  this  pro¬ 
posal.  But  a  grant  was  received,  and  the  hospital  kept 
working  at  capacity. 

The  Holy  Cross  Hospital  looked  upon  a  curious  and 
moving  scene  when,  in  the  1940’s,  its  new  wing,  its 
kitchens,  and  its  water  system  were  put  into  service. 
Botha  Sigcau  was  there,  magnificent  with  his  mounted 
retinue,  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  one  of  the  Native 
Commissioners.  A  Methodist  choir  sang,  and  there  were 
speeches.  Then,  as  Dr.  Drewe  reports,  came  from  the  far 
hills  “the  war  cry  of  the  Amacele  warriors,  a  local  tribe 
of  Zulus,  who  were  advancing  on  the  mission  with 
their  Chief  to  give  thanks  to  the  hospital  for  all  the 
cracked  skulls  and  broken  bones  mended  there  .  .  . 
there  was  a  dancing  display  .  .  .  their  women  standing 
behind  to  sing  and  clap  out  the  time.’’ 

“Color  bar,  the  endemic  disease  of  South  Africa,  is 
unknown’’  at  Holy  Cross,  says  an  African  medical  aide, 
“and  one  observes  a  rare  understanding  and  complete 
harmony  between  black  and  white.” 

Another  outstanding  hospital  is  the  Charles  Johnson 
Memorial  at  Nqutu  in  Zululand.  A  great  boon  to  this 
hospital  has  been  the  arrival  from  St.  Anne’s  Hospital, 
Korea,  of  Dr.  Anne  Borrow,  the  well-known  S.P.G.  med¬ 
ical  missionary.  Dr.  Borrow’s  keen  spirit  is  again  at 
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work  for  the  good  of  mankind.  She  writes  of  her  new 
field:  “I  am  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  building-up 
process.”  Already  Dr.  Borrows  enthusiasm  has  gone 
well  beyond  her  medical  duties.  She  has  had  a  circular 
native  hut  of  cement  and  thatch  built  for  a  chapel. 
For  pews  there  are  heavy  grass  mats,  and  at  the  conse¬ 
cration  Zulu  music  was  played!  At  Nqutu,  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  Europeans  and  sixty-five  thousand  Zulus  and  Basu- 
tos  to  care  for,  Dr.  Borrow’s  life  is  a  busy  one  now  that 
she  is  breaking  down  the  natives’  shyness  about  coming 
to  her.  With  a  car  she  has  gone  at  once  to  them,  estab¬ 
lishing  four  clinics  and  turning  her  attention  to  the 
great  problem  of  infant  mortality.  Six  student  nurses 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  doctor’s  first  nursing  school 
in  Zululand,  and  now  a  new  nurses’  home  has  been 
erected.  Nqutu  is  thriving  under  Dr.  Anne  Borrow. 
Forced  in  1940  to  leave  Korea  and  seek  haven  in  South 
Africa,  she  has  again  found  herself. 

AFRICANS  RESPOND  TO  CHURCH’S  MESSAGE 

In  almost  every  diocese  the  native  population  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  Colored  and  European  groups.  The  Diocese 
of  George  in  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  with  a  preponderance  of  Europeans.  But  every¬ 
where  the  natives  respond  to  the  Church’s  message. 

In  Pretoria,  with  its  large  still  uncounted  native  pop¬ 
ulation,  there  are  courageous  educated  natives  helping 
themselves  solve  their  problems. 

A  Zulu  not  long  ago  opened  his  own  school  for 
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fifty  forgotten  children.  Eagerness  for  worship  is  as 
great  in  Pretoria  as  for  education.  The  Africans’  punc¬ 
tuality  at  service  is  described  by  a  missionary  in  a  na¬ 
tive  town,  “.  .  .  there  was  a  full  church,  where  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  ready  and  waiting  .  .  .  five  minutes 
before  the  time  to  begin!” 

Not  long  ago  at  St.  Chad’s  Mission,  Diocese  of  Gra- 
hamstown,  the  African  priest,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ngunga, 
felt  that  he  must  have  some  assistance  with  his  vast  and 
unwieldy  territory.  He  enlisted  his  native  lay  workers 
to  give  him  still  more  of  their  time.  Now  each  Sunday 
they  willingly  walk  for  miles,  or  ride,  or  bicycle  when 
they  can,  to  hold  services  in  private  homes.  Such  mutual 
helpfulness  is  not  new  to  this  diocese,  which  long  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  support  of  all  its  missionary 
work. 


THE  NATIVE’S  BEST  FRIEND 

Everywhere  in  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South 
Africa  the  cry  is  for  more  Europeans  to  lead  and  for 
more  Africans  to  serve  their  own  people  as  ministers, 
doctors,  nurses,  and  settlement  workers.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Bantus  are  still  heathen.  Native  South  Africa  wants 
education  and  understanding  so  that  it  may  live  the 
life  that  is  fitted  to  the  black  man,  not  to  the  white  over- 
lords. 

“The  African,”  writes  an  experienced  missionary, 
“has  many  and  influential  friends  and  societies  who  do 
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battle  for  his  welfare:  his  wages,  his  health,  his  home 
life,  his  education,  his  social  and  political  rights;  but 
he  would  seem  to  have  far  too  few  interested  in  drawing 
out  and  developing  his  cultural  life:  his  music,  art, 
drama,  poetry,  dance.  There  must  come  a  time  when 
many  of  the  external  disabilities  of  the  African  will 
have  been  done  away  with,  and  it  would  be  beyond 
words  tragic  if  in  that  day  he  were  to  be  found  to  be 
a  pale  ghost  of  ourselves,  and  without  any  cultural 
reason  for  being  alive  at  all.  It  is  fashionable  among 
many,  both  European  and  African,  who  work  for  the 
cause  of  the  African,  to  decry  native  customs  as  being 
a  clog  in  the  wheel  of  their  material  progress;  but  I 
personally  cannot  see  complete  virtue  in  such  progress 
if  the  African  is  to  have  no  more  than  an  aped  and 
spurious  culture.  .  .  .” 

So  far,  the  Church  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  natives’ 
best  friend  and  adviser  in  South  Africa  and  their  best 
defense  against  the  white  men  who  have  set  up  their 
own  scheme  of  things.  It  is  revealing  to  note  that,  in 
1942,  Field  Marshal  Smuts  revised  his  conviction  about 
a  white  South  Africa.  “Segregation  has  failed,”  he  said. 
Now  South  Africa  hopes  to  establish  instead  “a  varie¬ 
gated  but  harmonious  race  pattern.” 

CHANGE  LOOMS  ON  THE  HORIZON 

This  change  of  heart  has  come  none  too  soon  to  South 
Africa.  Of  its  own  accord  South  Africa  is  making  social 
reforms  like  the  recognition  of  African  Trade  Unions 
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and  inviting  native  participation  in  town  councils. 
Native  South  African  soldiers  in  World  War  II,  those 
who  accompanied  the  Eighth  Army  from  El  Alamein 
to  Tunis  and  the  others,  have  labored  bravely  and  well. 
True,  they  were  segregated  in  the  Native  Military 
Corps,  and  also,  unlike  their  fellows  from  West  and 
East  Africa,  they  went  to  war  unarmed.  But  their  spirit 
was  not  thwarted,  nor  their  great  usefulness  dimmed. 
From  Sicily  did  not  the  Eighth  Army  promptly  miss 
their  native  friends  of  the  African  Campaign?  “Please 
send  us  our  Basutos,”  they  telegraphed.  Can  Africans 
like  these  who  have  been  valued  as  men  in  days  of 
stress  contentedly,  or  rightfully,  return  to  the  position 
of  South  Africa’s  general  factotum  and  beast-of-burden, 
the  underprivileged  and  nameless  boy?  As  one  native 
has  written  from  beyond  the  borders  of  South  Africa: 
“They  call  me  monsieur  here!  I  shan’t  like  being  called 
boy  again  when  I  get  home.’’ 

Through  the  years  of  war  South  African  soldiers 
have  been  studying  and  reading.  Street  signs,  the  daily 
tasks,  their  pocket  money,  these  were  often  the  study 
books  of  the  ignorant,  the  concrete  means  of  teaching 
them  their  “Three  R’s.’’  Those  above  that  level  sought 
their  own  fields  of  knowledge.  Of  this  great  activity, 
one  chaplain  said:  it  is  the  “finest  extramural  university 
I  have  yet  seen  in  Africa.’’  Cannot  “the  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  natives,  their  courage,  faithfulness,  and 
cheerfulness,”  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Pretoria  wrote 
after  visiting  the  native  forces  in  the  Middle  East,  be 
harnessed  for  the  good  of  their  own  people  and  of  their 
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native  land?  From  among  these  native  soldiers  may  come 
future  leaders  of  their  own  groups  in  South  Africa, 
educated  Africans  who  can  be  relied  upon  in  crises  on 
the  home  front  as  their  War  Service  Medals  prove  has 
been  the  case  on  the  battlefield  of  World  War  II. 

A  corporal  in  South  Africa’s  Native  Military  Corps, 
W.  S.  M’cwabeni,  wrote  in  his  prize-winning  essay.  The 
Soldier's  Return  to— What? ,  “The  natives’  greatest  need 
after  this  war  is  not  for  paternalism,  but  for  freedom 
to  develop  initiative  and  independence  and  thus  be¬ 
come  self-respecting.  His  cry  will  always  be.  Remember 
Sidi  Rezegh—do  not  forget  Tobruk!  There  we  suffered 
and  died  side  by  side  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  same 
ideals.’’ 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Geoffrey  Francis 
Fisher,  speaking  at  the  S.P.G.  Anniversary  Meeting  in 
April,  1945,  has  sounded  the  battle  cry.  “The  one  truth 
which  Christians  must  proclaim  is  the  equality  of  men 
in  the  sight  of  God,  irrespective  of  race  and  color,  and 
the  rights  due  them  as  men  and  as  children  of  God.’’ 


PICTURE  CREDITS 

I  French  Press.  II  Top  left  French  Press.  Right  Three 
Lions.  Bottom  French  Press.  Ill  Bottom  left  Three 
Lions.  Right  Gendreau.  IV  French  Press.  VIII  Top 
European.  British  Combine.  Bottom  French  Press.  X 
European.  XIII  French  Press.  XIV  Top  European. 
Bottom  Three  Lions.  XV  Top  British  Combine.  Bot¬ 
tom  Three  Lions.  XVI  Top  French  Press.  Bottom 
Three  Lions. 
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Liberian  Highlights 

1816  American  Colonization  Society  organized. 

1822  Ephraim  Bacon  named  first  missionary.  Failed  to  go. 

1835  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Thompson,  Negro  residents  of 
Liberia,  appointed  teachers  at  Cape  Palmas. 

1836  First  missionaries  go  to  Liberia;  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Sav¬ 
age,  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Minor,  the  Rev.  John  Payne. 
Hoffman  Institute,  later  Cuttington  Collegiate  and 
Divinity  School,  Mount  Vaughn.  Closed  1929. 

1844  Cape  Palmas  and  Parts  Adjacent  made  a  foreign 
missionary  district. 

1847  Liberia  declared  its  independence. 

1851  July  11.  John  Payne  consecrated  first  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Liberia.  Resigned  1871. 

1862  United  States  recognizes  Republic  of  Liberia. 

1878  St.  John’s  Mission,  Cape  Mount,  begun. 

1885  June  24.  Samuel  D.  Ferguson,  the  first  Negro  to  be 
consecrated  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  became  fourth 
missionary  bishop.  Died  1916. 

1890  Missionary  Society  of  Church  in  Liberia  organized. 
1903  First  Liberian  woman  set  apart  as  a  deaconess. 

1906  Julia  C.  Emery  Hall,  Bromley,  opened. 

1913  Name  of  missionary  district  changed  to  Liberia. 

1917  St.  Timothy’s  Hospital,  Cape  Mount,  begun. 

1920  Advance  into  hinterland  begun.  Mission  at  Balomah. 

1921  St.  John’s  School,  Cape  Mount,  inaugurates  agricul¬ 
tural  program.  Normal  instruction  added  in  1922. 
June  23.  T.  M.  Gardiner,  Vai  tribesman,  consecrated 
suffragan  bishop.  Died  1941. 

Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  opens  mission  in  interior. 
1924  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  organized. 

1926  International  Conference  on  the  Christian  Mission 
in  Africa  met  at  Le  Zoute,  Belgium. 

Firestone  negotiates  leases  for  rubber  lands. 

1945  April  17.  Bravid  Washington  Harris  consecrated 
eighth  missionary  bishop. 
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LIBERIA 

An  Experiment  in 
Negro  Leadership 


Liberia,  for  more  than  a  century  of 
special  interest  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  unique 
from  every  standpoint  and  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
those  who  are  responsible  for  its  Christianity. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
in  West  Africa.  To  the  northwest  is  British  Sierra 
Leone,  to  the  northeast  and  the  east  lie  French-con- 
trolled  territories,  the  French  Sudan  and  the  Ivory 
Coast.  With  its  forty-three  thousand  square  miles,  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  area  as  the  island  of  Cuba,  Li¬ 
beria  is  little  more  than  a  dot  on  the  vast  expanse  of 
Africa.  Small  as  are  Liberia’s  holdings,  the  country  has 
been,  and  is,  in  a  measure,  a  godchild  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Significant  changes  came  in  1945  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Liberia.  Bishop  Leopold  Kroll  compelled 
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to  return  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  ill  health 
was  succeeded  by  Bravid  W.  Harris,  an  American 
Negro  who,  since  1943,  had  been  Secretary  for  Negro 
Work  of  the  National  Council.  Thus  the  need  of  Li¬ 
beria  for  a  Negro  bishop  was  answered. 

Bishop  Harris  was  born  in  1896  in  North  Carolina 
and  attended  St.  Augustine’s  College  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  in 
Petersburg,  Virginia.  In  the  summer  of  1920,  after  de¬ 
mobilization  from  the  United  States  Army  with  which 
he  served  overseas  as  a  lieutenant,  he  did  special  work  at 
the  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  A  successful  sixteen  years’ 
ministry,  including  the  rectorship  of  Grace  Church, 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  culminated  in  his  appointment  as 
the  first  Secretary  for  Negro  Work.  He  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Negro  Work  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  and  president  of  the  Board  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Community  Hospital,  an  institution  of  141  beds 
and  the  one  hospital  in  Norfolk  that  is  exclusively  for 
Negroes.  Like  Bishop  Samuel  D.  Ferguson,  the  first 
Negro  Bishop  of  Liberia  (1885-1916)  Bishop  Harris 
could  say:  “My  Lord  loved  simple  people.’’  Bravid  W. 
Harris  is  everyone’s  friend  and  goes  to  Liberia  well 
aware  that  the  little  country  has  problems  and  poten¬ 
tialities. 

A  VISION  IN  AMERICA 

Liberia  began  as  a  vision  of  men  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  planners  were  good  men  and  true.  Others 
were  opportunists.  They  saw  in  Liberia  an  easy  solu- 
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tion  for  the  slavery  question  which  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  gathering  momentum  in 
the  United  States  and  was  threatening  to  rend  asunder 
the  whole  nation.  Free  slaves  were  a  worry  in  them¬ 
selves  in  a  country  where  slave  holding  was  still  respec¬ 
table  and  legal.  To  the  slave  States  these  free  ex-slaves 
were  a  constant  threat.  What  they  had  accomplished  was 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  for  every  slave,  and  black 
men  were  property  of  no  little  financial  value.  It  would 
be  well  to  remove  them  from  the  scene,  ostensibly  for 
their  own  good.  But  even  in  the  North  the  Freemen 
were  still  minors  by  law  and  had  no  clearly  defined 
status. 

Thoughtful  people  like  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Monroe,  and  years  later,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Sarah 
Josepha  Hale,  editor  of  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  held  that 
the  Negroes  should  not  be  absorbed  into  American  life 
but  should  have  a  home  in  Africa  to  which  they  could 
be  sent.  Great  Britain  had  for  some  years  been  deposit¬ 
ing  runaway  slaves  from  the  United  States  in  Sierra 
Leone,  and  after  the  War  of  1812,  England  had  still 
more  American  ex-slaves  to  colonize. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  came  into  being 
in  1816  to  found  a  national  homeland  for  free  Negroes 
from  America.  Actually  only  two  thousand  freed  slaves 
sailed  from  America  for  Liberia. 

Their  early  days  in  Africa  were  troublous.  The  na¬ 
tives  in  Liberia  did  not  take  kindly  to  these  intruders 
from  overseas.  The  newcomers  were  slaves  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  slaves,  the  Africans  said,  adding  that  they  them- 
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selves  had  known  only  the  pleasant  light  of  liberty. 
Worse  yet,  each  new  Americo-Liberian  colonist  felt 
that  since  he  had  reached  his  Elysian  fields,  he  was  na¬ 
turally  to  be  a  ruler  and  a  leader.  The  motto  of  Liberia 
was  most  excellent:  “The  love  of  liberty  brought  us 
here.”  But  Utopia  was  not  to  be  won  so  easily,  not  even 
in  a  black  man’s  own  country.  The  climate,  too,  was 
against  them.  African  fever,  smallpox,  malaria,  yaws, 
elephantiasis,  social  diseases,  eye  trouble,  dysentery, 
hookworm,  tuberculosis,  raged,  taking  their  toll.  The 
rainfall  was  heavy,  180  inches  in  a  year.  Insects  were 
abundant,  and  the  harmattan  blew  dry  from  the  Sudan, 
cracking  furniture  and  people’s  lips. 

For  some  years,  the  colonists  clung  to  a  narrow  coastal 
strip  about  ten  miles  wide.  But  they  divided  into  four 
distinct  colonies,  Liberia,  Bassa  Cove,  Mississippi-in- 
Africa,  and  Maryland. 

Whatever  of  unpreparedness  of  mind  and  body  the 
ex-slaves  brought  into  Liberia,  they  did  bring  with 
them  one  incalculable  power  for  good.  Although  for  a 
time  all  missionaries  were  barred  from  Liberia  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  most  of  the  ex-slaves 
were  Christians.  A  few  were  clergymen.  Right  from  the 
start  a  gentle,  civilizing  influence  was  felt. 

MISSIONARIES  GO  TO  CAPE  PALMAS 

In  the  early  1800’s,  the  United  States  was  young,  and 
charity  had  necessarily  begun  at  home  until  1816.  In 
that  year  Josiah  Pratt,  one  of  the  co-founders  of  the 
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Church  Missionary  Society  in  London,  graciously  prof¬ 
fered  his  aid  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America.  He 
would  help  the  American  Church  to  establish  mission¬ 
ary  work  of  its  own.  By  1821,  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Episcopal  Church  had  been  es¬ 
tablished.  In  1826,  a  Negro,  Jacob  Oson,  was  appointed 
as  missionary  to  Liberia;  before  the  date  of  departure 
for  his  post  he  died.  But  the  American  Colonization 
Society  had  at  length  relaxed  its  ban  against  mission¬ 
aries. 

The  need  of  Liberia  was  great.  A  wise  and  strong  ad¬ 
viser  was  necessary,  and  education  and  medical  and 
social  work— as  well  as  a  deeper  Christianity— if  Liberia 
was  to  survive.  But  it  was  a  decade  later,  Christmas  Day, 
1836,  before  the  first  American  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Savage,  arrived  in  Africa.  He  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Payne 
and  the  Rev.  Lancelot  B.  Minor. 


LIBERIA  BECOMES  A  REPUBLIC 

The  American  Colonization  Society  continued  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  its  African  child  until  1847  ''vhen  Li¬ 
beria  declared  herself  a  free  nation  and  adopted  a  con¬ 
stitution.  Before  long,  the  infant  Republic  was  involved 
in  territorial  disputes  with  England  and  France;  those 
nations  looked  with  longing  on  the  lands  that  they  and 
the  first  Portuguese  pioneers  had  not  had  the  foresight 
to  claim  earlier.  To  add  to  the  difficulties,  the  Liberian 
interior  was  unmapped  as  late  as  1892  and  still  is  largely 
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unsurveyed.  The  country  lacks  a  reliable  census.  Only 
in  1824,  did  the  name  Liberia  come  into  being.  At 
the  request  of  the  settlers,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley  had 
fashioned  the  name  from  the  Latin  adjective  liber,  Li¬ 
beria  means  the  “land  of  the  free.” 

Though  most  of  the  great  powers  recognized  Liberia 
in  1848-1849,  the  United  States  withheld  its  own  recog¬ 
nition  until  1862.  By  that  time,  the  two  republics,  Li¬ 
beria  and  Maryland,  formed  out  of  the  original  four 
colonies,  had  been  for  five  years  united  into  one  coun¬ 
try,  Liberia.  The  old  Grain  Coast,  a  name  given  years 
before  to  Liberia  because  of  its  trade  in  pepper,  or 
“grains  of  paradise,”  has  never  had  an  easy  path  to 
tread  in  the  world.  The  Old  World’s  encroachments  on 
Liberia  led  to  a  visiting  commission  from  the  United 
States  in  1910.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  saw  that 
America’s  unofficial  godchild  lay  in  mortal  peril,  and 
the  United  States  felt  deeply  sympathetic.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  United  States  Government  in  July,  1910, 
in  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany, 
took  charge  of  Liberia’s  finances,  her  military  program, 
her  agriculture,  and  her  boundary  disputes.  A  loan  of 
two  million  dollars  was  floated  for  Liberia.  The  Re¬ 
public  was  inordinately  proud  of  her  one  gunboat;  great 
was  the  country’s  sorrow  when,  in  World  War  I,  it  was 
sunk  by  a  German  submarine. 

The  Americo-Liberians  are  all  content  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  and  they  speak  it  superlatively  well.  English  is  the 
language  of  Government  and  of  trade,  and  native  chiefs 
have  asked  that  it  be  the  medium  in  the  schools,  tribal 
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tongues  such  as  Vai  being  taught  merely  as  a  language. 
Left  to  themselves,  the  Africans  speak  their  own  ton¬ 
gues.  Of  course,  native  couriers  and  the  house  servants 
who  are  all  men  down  to,  and  including,  the  “washer¬ 
woman,”  and  others  like  them  speak  “one-one  Eng¬ 
lish,”  or  pidgin  English. 

In  1920,  the  first  of  the  two  Phelps-Stokes  Eund  Com¬ 
missions  visited  the  country  under  the  director.  Dr.  T. 
Jesse  Jones.  Dr.  James  E.  Kwegyir  Aggrey  of  Anamabu, 
Gold  Coast,  was  a  member  of  the  first  commission. 

Liberia  has  two  elements,  the  descendants  of  the 
American  Negro  colonists,  the  Americo-Liberians,  who 
number  about  ten  to  twelve  thousand  and  the  natives 
who  are  1,500,000  strong.  Among  the  native  tribes  are 
the  Vai  and  Mandingo  who  are  Moslems,  the  Kru, 
Grebo,  Gora,  Gbandi,  Buzi  peoples. 

On  the  swampy  coast  where  the  first  American 
Negroes  settled,  there  are  no  good  natural  harbors. 
Monrovia,  the  capital  city,  and  hardly  more  than  an 
overgrown  town,  bears  the  name  of  President  Monroe. 
It  does  offer  an  adequate  anchorage,  but  the  Liberian 
seacoast  has  treacherous  rocks  that  lie  close  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  As  for  the  rivers,  they  have  rapids  or  waterfalls 
near  the  coast  and  so,  except  for  Cavalla  River,  are  not 
navigable.  The  rest  of  Liberia  is  mountainous  and  gives 
the  impression  of  being  one  great  forest,  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  whole  of  West  Africa.  Rubber,  cotton  trees, 
palms,  fig  trees,  pineapples,  coffee,  kola  trees,  bamboos, 
grow  lavishly.  On  the  coast  there  are  coconut  trees. 
Among  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  cultivated  are 
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oranges,  limes,  cacao,  ginger,  papaws,  cotton,  bread¬ 
fruit,  bananas  of  the  Lady’s  Finger  variety  such  as  were 
bought  in  pre-war  England,  yams,  sugar  cane,  rice,  in¬ 
digo,  and  corn.  As  in  all  tropical  countries,  orchids  and 
other  air-plants  thrive. 

Liberia  is  a  tropical  land  with  cobras,  puff-adders, 
vipers,  and  lizards  that  are  bright  red  and  blue,  with 
crocodiles  and  giant  scorpions.  Chimpanzees,  monkeys, 
and  duikers,  hyenas,  golden  cats  abound.  There  are 
anopheles  mosquitoes  that  carry  malaria. 

This  native  life  and  the  natives  themselves  explain 
the  precarious  existence  that  the  settlers  from  America 
at  first  experienced.  African  men  in  g-strings  and  Af¬ 
rican  women  clothed  from  waist  to  knee,  drumbeats  that 
bore  messages  across  Africa  in  a  matter  of  hours,  and 
the  sudden  tropical  night,  were  as  strange  to  the  Amer- 
ico-Liberian  colonists  as  they  would  have  been  to  any 
white  American  of  the  era,  and  even  more  terrifying. 

THE  FIRST  MISSIONARIES 

The  history  of  Liberia  is  the  history  of  generous 
men  and  women,  many  of  them  missionaries  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  others  native  sons  or  Negroes  who 
moved  to  the  Republic.  The  first  name  that  should  be 
mentioned  is  that  of  Jehudi  Ashmun,  a  white  American 
who  helped  to  found  the  colony.  The  second  name  be¬ 
longs  to  a  Negro  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  were  already  resident  in  the  country.  In  1835, 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  having  failed 
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in  its  eflEorts  to  send  out  a  missionary,  appointed  the 
Thompsons  as  teachers  at  Cape  Palmas. 

On  the  credit  side  of  Liberia  the  Thompsons  and 
their  successors  found  that  all  land  is  owned  by  the 
tribe.  Most  of  the  Liberians  were  friendly  and  un¬ 
spoiled,  little  given  to  demanding  from  each  other  a 
cash  return  for  the  necessities  of  daily  life.  On  the  debit 
side  the  natives  practiced  polygamy,  ancestor  worship, 
and  animism.  Though  there  was  a  lack  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility,  a  husband  had  to  answer  to  his  wife’s 
people  for  his  treatment  of  her,  and  descent  was  traced 
through  the  female  line.  Men  who  shared  the  taboo 
of  a  tribe— some  one  thing  that  was  denied  to  all  of 
them— treated  one  another  like  brothers.  Witch  doc¬ 
tors,  bush-devils,  who  diagnosed  illness  by  sand-writing, 
flourished,  and,  as  among  Mexico’s  Aztec  Indians  of  the 
Huasteca,  there  was  the  conviction  that  a  braided  palm 
or  banana  leaf  left  on  the  road  would  transfer  disease 
from  one  sick  man  to  another  who  was  well.  Charms, 
or  jujus,  also  had  magic  qualities.  Unlike  the  Aztecs, 
the  Liberian  native  had  no  shrines,  no  temples,  and  no 
idols.  Gay,  fatalistic,  the  native  found  much  to  laugh  at 
in  life.  Though  there  are  few  pure  breeds,  class  distinc¬ 
tions  existed.  There  were  the  Americo-Liberians,  the 
native  chiefs  and  their  families  who  had  carriers  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  of  carrying  anything  but  their  canes;  the 
Bassa  men  who  have  the  exclusive  right  to  serve  as  the 
household  servants  of  Liberia,  excluding  would-be  imi¬ 
tators  from  other  tribes  by  means  of  persecution;  and 
the  natives. 
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LIBERIA’S  FIRST  BISHOP 


As  the  years  passed  more  missionaries  joined  the  first 
comers  and  new  missions  were  opened  but  it  was  not 
until  1851  that  Liberia  received  its  first  bishop.  In  that 
year,  on  July  11  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Alexandria,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  John  Payne  was  consecrated.  He  had  already  spent 
fourteen  years  in  Liberia  and  the  country  he  returned 
to  as  bishop  showed  the  results  of  those  years.  The 
Church  had  centers  at  Mt.  Vaughn,  Cape  Palmas,  Half 
Cavalla,  Taboo,  and  Rockbookah. 

Within  the  next  two  years,  the  new  Bishop  confirmed 
twenty-five  at  Cape  Palmas,  and,  within  four  years,  he 
ordained  two  natives.  Under  Bishop  Payne  work  be¬ 
gan  in  Monrovia,  Bassa  Cove,  and  Sinoe.  Bishop  Payne 
always  believed  in  training  Liberians  as  clergymen;  and 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  opening  of  the  Liberian 
College,  a  Government  institution  for  higher  education. 

Within  five  years  of  Payne’s  consecration  as  bishop, 
Liberia  had  fourteen  Episcopal  missions  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  Church  members,  a  native  school,  special  school 
for  girls,  and  an  orphanage. 

From  1855,  progress  was  intensified.  A  new  field  was 
opened  at  Nitielu  among  the  Webo  tribe,  and  in  1858, 
a  hospital  was  begun  at  Cape  Palmas  where  St.  Mark’s 
Church  served  as  the  center  for  a  wide  circle  of  missions. 

But  when  Bishop  Payne  retired  in  1870,  Liberia  had 
no  bishop  for  a  time,  indeed  no  white  missionary  ex¬ 
cept  John  G.  Auer,  a  German  on  the  Gold  Coast.  He 
became  the  second  Bishop  of  Liberia  in  1873  t>ut  died 
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in  less  than  a  year.  The  next  few  years  were,  indeed, 
disheartening  ones  for  the  Church  in  Liberia.  Finally 
in  1877  when  the  third  bishop,  Charles  C.  Penick,  was 
consecrated,  he  reported  “the  American  Mission”  was 
“confusion  worse  confounded.”  Yet  it  was  not  all  loss. 
Three  hundred  former  pagans  could  already  read  and 
write,  and  twenty-five  others  were  trained  teachers. 
Bishop  Penick,  who  was  resourceful,  decided  to  grow 
coffee  on  a  large  scale,  in  order  to  support  the  schools! 
Finally,  the  President  of  Liberia  donated  thirty  acres  of 
land  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  St.  John’s  Mission 
near  Cape  Mount  was  founded.  In  1882  when  Bishop 
Penick  retired  because  of  ill  health,  there  were  567 
Church  members  and  close  to  four  hundred  pupils  in 
the  day  and  boarding  schools. 

AN  AMERICO-LIBERIAN  CHOSEN  LEADER 

Three  years  elapsed  before  a  new  bishop  was  conse¬ 
crated.  Samuel  D.  Ferguson,  a  Negro  bom  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  but  reared  in  Liberia,  was  conse¬ 
crated  at  Grace  Church,  New  York.  He  was  the  first 
Negro  to  become  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
on  his  return  to  Liberia,  he  baptized  the  King  of  the 
Grebos.  Bishop  Ferguson  brought  new  efficiency  to  the 
coffee  plantation  and  established  a  model  farm.  Both 
would  be  run  under  the  Church  and  would  help  to  de¬ 
fray  mission  expenses.  Besides,  the  African  is  deeply 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  agriculture  is  a  natural  interest 
of  his. 
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Again  the  Episcopal  Church  prospered  in  Liberia. 
The  Cuttington  Collegiate  Institute  was  functioning 
as  a  divinity  school.  The  girls’  school  at  Cape  Mount, 
St.  George’s,  was  growing.  Native  converts  were  at  work 
converting  others,  and  a  few  years  later  their  children 
were  serving  as  ministers,  doctors,  nurses,  and  teachers. 
Bishop  Ferguson  was  a  personage  in  Liberia,  a  man  of 
sterling  worth  who  won  people  to  him.  By  1 890,  he  had 
a  home  in  Monrovia  and  a  launch  on  which  to  make 
his  pastoral  rounds  along  the  coast  and  up  the  rivers. 
He  had  even  inaugurated  a  full-fledged  missionary  so¬ 
ciety  of  Liberians!  The  little  country  was  prepared  to 
do  unto  others.  By  1905,  there  was  still  no  hospital; 
for  the  work  on  the  hospital  buildings  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  American  War  Between  the  States  and 
had  never  been  resumed.  But  all  the  Bishop’s  staff  with 
one  exception  were  Africans;  only  the  Bishop  was  for¬ 
eign-born. 

Bishop  Ferguson  died  in  1916.  His  imprint  has  been 
left  on  Liberia.  He  had  personally  educated  many  of  the 
nation’s  law-makers. 

A  HOSPITAL  AT  LAST! 

The  year  after  Bishop  Ferguson’s  death,  the  long- 
awaited  hospital  was  finally  realized  when  St.  Timothy’s 
was  opened  at  Cape  Mount.  While  it  began  with  one 
nurse  and  no  beds,  soon  it  had  two  resident  physicians, 
two  American  nurses,  and  fifteen  beds.  Before  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  hospital,  as  many  as  thirty  patients  a  day 
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had  been  cared  for  at  a  dispensary  run  by  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Conway. 

Again  there  was  an  interregnum.  No  bishop  was  se¬ 
lected  until  1919  when  the  Rev.  Walter  H.  Overs  was 
named.  Bishop  Overs  found  the  missions  neglected  and 
in  a  sorry  state.  Even  in  better  times  money  was  scarce; 
the  Episcopal  Church  had  not  yet  given  sufficient  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Liberian  work.  Liberia  lay  an  ocean  away, 
and  she  was  not  vocal  about  her  needs.  With  the  help  of 
the  Suffragan  Bishop,  T.  Momolu  Gardiner,  who  was  an 
ex-Moslem  and  a  Vai,  Bishop  Overs  worked  conscien¬ 
tiously  until  1925.  Traveling  in  hammocks,  in  canoes 
and  surf-boats,  or  afoot,  the  two  were  penetrating  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Liberia.  Many  stations  were  opened  there,  as 
at  Pandemai.  But  again  Liberia  took  its  toll  and  Bishop 
Overs  was  forced  in  1925  to  leave  on  account  of  his 
health.  He  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Robert  Er- 
skine  Campbell  who  had  had  a  rich  experience  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  among  the  tribes  of  the  hinterland  served  by 
the  Holy  Cross  Mission  at  Masambolahun. 

REVIVAL  AND  ADVANCE 

Bishop  Campbell  began  his  episcopate  under  most  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances.  Interest  in  Liberia  was  reviving. 
An  educational  adviser  to  all  the  missionary  societies 
in  Liberia  was  just  beginning  his  work.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  the  Christian  Mission  in  Africa 
was  soon  to  meet  in  Belgium.  And  the  Firestone  Plan¬ 
tations  Company  was  negotiating  the  lease  of  a  million 
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acres  of  rubber  land,  and  in  the  jungle  there  was  a  new 
mission.  At  Porluma  Father  Sturgis  Allen,  O.H.C.,  in 
a  leaky  mud  hut  was  winning  the  natives.  A  university 
man,  he  was  reading  Dante,  teaching  the  children,  and 
planning  to  instruct  the  boys  in  scientific  farming! 

But  this  revival  was  short-lived.  The  Depression 
brought  years  that  were  sad  and  difficult  for  the  Re¬ 
public.  Some  missions  closed  and  the  Church’s  work 
was  concentrated  in  the  Cape  Mount  Area.  Then  in 
the  midst  of  the  Depression  new  life  came  to  St.  Timo¬ 
thy’s  Hospital. 

When  Dr.  Laube  finally  left  for  China,  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  at  St.  Timothy’s  by  Dr.  Frank  Mears  who  went 
to  Liberia  to  fill  the  appointment  previously  given  to 
his  physician-wife,  who  was  ill  in  the  United  States. 

While  this  progress  was  being  made  at  St.  Timothy’s, 
another  change  came  in  the  episcopate.  Bishop  Camp¬ 
bell  finding  the  Liberian  climate  increasingly  difficult 
resigned  in  1935.  Again  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  acted  promptly  and  consecrated,  early  in  1936, 
Leopold  Kroll  as  the  next  Bishop  of  Liberia.  Bishop 
Kroll  had  served  the  Church  in  Hawaii  and  Haiti  and 
was  familiar  with  the  hardships  and  damp,  tropical 
lands.  For  his  and  his  wife’s  good  deeds  on  behalf  of 
Liberia,  both  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kroll  had  been 
awarded  the  highest  honor  that  Liberia  can  give,  the 
Liberian  Humane  Order  for  African  Redemption. 

Bishop  Kroll  carried  on  through  the  years  of  gather¬ 
ing  war  clouds  and  the  war  itself  until  early  1945  when 
an  aggravated  heart  condition  forced  his  resignation. 
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The  House  of  Bishops  promptly  designated  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  as  already  noted. 


CONCENTRATION  AT  CAPE  MOUNT 

The  concentration  of  the  mission  around  Cape  Mount 
and  in  the  hinterland  around  Bolahun,  where  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Cross  began  its  mission  in  1922,  continued 
during  these  years.  The  Bishop’s  House  was  in  Mon¬ 
rovia  where  Trinity  Church  was  active  and  at  Bromley 
the  Julia  C.  Emery  Hall  for  girls  was  serving  the  young 
womanhood  of  the  country. 

St.  John’s  Academic  and  Industrial  School,  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  Church’s  educational  mission  in  Liberia, 
occupies  a  beautiful  thirty-acre  site  at  the  north  end 
of  Cape  Mount  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  and 
overlooking  Fisherman’s  Lake.  Given  to  the  Church 
by  the  President  of  Liberia  in  1878,  the  site  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  nearly  seventy  years  to  serve  the  youth  of 
Liberia.  The  first  boys’  school  begun  on  the  newly 
cleared  land  prospered  as  the  years  passed  attracting 
more  and  more  boys  to  its  classrooms.  Stimulated  by 
the  visits  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Educational  Commission 
and  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  St.  John’s  in  the  early  1920’s  added  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  normal  courses  to  its  curriculum.  The 
boys  thus  trained  became  leaders  and  teachers  in  the 
village  schools  that  the  mission  slowly  established  in 
the  interior.  During  all  this  time  academic  studies  were 
not  neglected  and  in  1936  a  high  school  was  started,  not 
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only  for  St.  John’s  boys  but  for  the  graduates  of  the 
House  of  Bethany  for  girls. 

Two  years  after  its  establishment  eleven  students  re¬ 
ceived  high  school  diplomas.  And  in  succeeding  years 
two  alumni  of  the  high  school  graduated  from  college, 
eight  were  in  college,  fourteen  were  teaching,  and  two 
were  studying  for  Holy  Orders  at  the  seminary  at  Bola- 
hun. 

The  House  of  Bethany  was  begun  in  1904  to  give 
Liberian  girls  a  training  comparable  to  that  provided 
by  St.  John’s  for  boys.  Under  the  leadership  for  more 
than  twenty  years  of  Margaretta  Ridgely  and  later  under 
Mary  Wood  McKenzie  (Mrs.  Leopold  Kroll)  the  House 
of  Bethany  prospered,  growing  from  a  small  day  school 
with  a  handful  of  boarders  to  an  institution  in  which 
Liberian  girls  found  preparation  for  Christian  living 
under  Liberian  conditions  either  on  the  coast  or  in 
the  hinterland.  Many  Bethany  graduates  went  on  to 
other  schools  for  further  training  as  teachers  or  nurses 
at  St.  Timothy’s  Hospital,  Cape  Mount,  while  others 
returned  to  their  homes  equipped  to  become  the  Chris¬ 
tian  wives  of  Christian  men. 

An  American  missionary  or  two  are  the  leaders  in 
all  this  educational  work  but  it  could  not  have  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  years  and  produced  the  results 
everywhere  observable  were  it  not  for  the  teachers, 
including  the  dean  of  the  high  school  who  all  are 
Liberians  and  tribesmen.  Many  of  these  teachers  were 
themselves  trained  in  the  school  in  which  they  now  give 
to  a  younger  generation  the  well-rounded  educational 
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opportunities  provided  by  the  Church’s  schools  at  Cape 
Mount. 


WAR  BRINGS  NEW  WAYS  TO  LIBERIA 

In  World  War  II  Liberia  suffered  from  high  prices 
and  from  lack  of  steamship  communication.  But  she 
occupied  a  strategic  position  in  the  world.  As  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  pointed  out,  that  country  could 
be  the  jumping-off  place  for  attacks  upon  the  United 
States.  Hence,  Liberia  must  be  considered  in  the  de¬ 
fensive  strategy  of  the  United  States.  Early  in  the  war 
Liberia  permitted  the  basing  of  United  States  troops 
on  her  territory,  granting  us  the  privilege  of  establish¬ 
ing  airports.  The  war,  by  the  summer  of  1943,  had 
shifted,  so  that  any  large  use  of  these  privileges  became 
unnecessary.  Yet  the  future  of  Liberia  seemed  more 
and  more  linked  with  the  United  States  which  had 
plans  that  will  improve  the  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  little  Republic. 

In  1945,  on  the  one  hand,  there  were  the  great  Fire¬ 
stone  rubber  developments  and  the  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  Institute  at  Kakata  with  all  that  they  imply  for 
the  future  of  Liberia.  The  concession  granted  to  the 
Firestone  interests  includes  a  million  acres,  but,  so  far, 
only  about  two  hundred  thousand  acres  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  to  rubber.  The  Firestone  Plantations  Company  has 
built  villages  for  the  natives,  and  the  workers  can 
bring  their  families  with  them.  The  houses  are  small 
brick  dwellings  with  community  sanitation.  Already 
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there  are  churches  and  company  stores  on  the  conces¬ 
sion.  Schools  are  being  planned,  but  the  natives  are 
backward.  Workers  on  the  plantation  proper  work  by 
tasks.  For  example,  they  are  given  a  fixed  number  of 
trees  to  tap,  and,  before  sunrise,  most  of  the  workers 
have  started  their  day’s  assignment.  By  nine  or  ten 
o’clock  each  morning,  they  have  finished  the  whole 
task.  Men  who  are  clearing  the  land  and  office-workers 
work  a  regulation  eight  hours  a  day. 

The  Booker  T.  Washington  Institute  is  supported  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  by  the  New  York 
State  Colonization  Society,  by  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  by  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund.  From  time  to  time, 
Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  has  made  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Institute.  Now  its  principal  is  E.  L.  Em- 
bree,  who  formerly  acted  as  educational  adviser  to  all 
Liberia.  The  Booker  T.  Washington  Institute  is  man¬ 
aged  by  an  American  board  of  trustees  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  organizations  named  and  of  other 
mission  heads  who  are  interested  in  Liberia. 

On  the  other  hand,  footpaths  still  thread  the  jungle. 
Bridges  are  torn  down  by  sudden  floods  in  the  rainy 
season;  then,  in  a  flash,  the  water  may  rise  fifty  feet. 
There  is  no  railroad. 

But  now  a  large-scale  road-building  plan  is  under 
way,  and  the  United  States  Army  is  helping.  There  are 
many  automobiles  in  the  country.  American  dollars 
are  in  use  instead  of  the  English  pound  that  was  for¬ 
merly  used  as  the  currency  of  Liberia. 

A  letter  just  received  from  an  American  missionary 
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newly  arrived  in  the  Republic  tells  graphically  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  Liberia.  By  an  oil  lamp  in  a  hut  in  the  jungle 
this  Negro  worker  writes:  “Africa  is  just  what  they 
say  it  is.  Never  have  I  seen  such  rain;  it  is  terrific.  Here 
it  is  Christmas,  and  it  is  very  hot,  and  everything  is 
green. 

“The  customs  of  Africa  are  very  different  from  those 
of  America.  Rice  is  the  native  staff  of  life,  so  the  food 
is  starchy.  There  are  not  many  vitamins.  The  natives 
can  their  own  meat,  anything  from  a  snake  to  an  ele¬ 
phant,  and  there  is  no  part  of  an  animal  that  they  do 
not  eat. 

“I  have  just  traveled  to  a  station  eighty  miles  from 
Monrovia.  Hammock-men  carried  me,  and  we  crossed 
rivers  on  logs— often  on  three  logs. 

“Everything  in  this  land  of  Africa  seems  so  slow  and 
backward.  I  cannot  imagine  one  part  of  the  world 
being  this  far  behind  another.  The  Africans  are  so  handi¬ 
capped,  and  any  little  thing  one  does  for  them  is  ap¬ 
preciated.  There  are  many  tribes  and  many  different 
languages  to  add  to  the  complexity  of  life  in  Liberia.” 

THE  CHURCH  IS  NEEDED 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  needed  by  Liberia.  It  has  il¬ 
lumined  the  path,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  “I 
want  him  to  read  book,”  the  father  says  when  he  brings 
a  child  in  to  school,  but  Episcopalians  want  more  than 
that  for  Liberia.  They  want  able,  trained  Liberian  men 
and  women,  Americo-Liberians  and  tribespeople,  Chris- 
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tians  who  can  successfully  manage  their  own  country. 
Liberia  must  show  the  world  that  as  the  brave  new 
experiment  of  white  men  prospered  in  the  New  World, 
so  in  the  once-dark  continent  of  Africa  the  African  race 
has  won  a  similar  struggle.  Bishop  Harris  believes  in  the 
possibilities  for  growth  in  his  own  race  and  is  a  living 
proof  that  Negroes  are  capable  of  absorbing  and  using 
for  the  world’s  good  the  best  that  education  can  provide. 

THE  LAST  GREAT  TREASURE  HOUSE 

The  Church’s  work  in  continental  Africa  is  far  from 
done.  What  shall  the  African  take  over  from  the 
white  man’s  civilization?  Shall  he  keep  out  of  his  own 
past  his  musical  and  artistic  gifts,  his  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  feelings?  The  African  must  have  the  life  that  best 
suits  Africa.  A  poor  imitation  of  a  white  man  or  of  a 
white  man’s  country  will  not  suffice,  and  World  War  II 
has  upset  Africa’s  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  Western 
ways.  It  has  also  taught  the  African  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  cohesive  group  that  pulls  together.  A 
contented  Africa  will  play  no  small  part  in  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  the  last  treasure  house  of 
material  and  human  resources. 
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Anglican  Dioceses  in  Africa 

{Continued  from  page  38) 

IV.  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Capetown.  Founded  1847.  Most  Rev.  John  R.  Darby- 
shire,  D.D.,  1931—,  Metropolitan;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Sidney  W. 
Lavis,  1931—,  Coadjtitor.  Church  population  85,800. 

Bloemfontein.  Founded  1863.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  H. 
Howe  Browne,  1935—;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Stainton, 
Assistant  Bishop.  Church  population  51,100. 

Damaraland.  Founded  1924.  The  Rt.  Rev.  George  Wolfe 
R.  Tobias,  1939—.  Church  population  2,000. 

George.  Founded  1911.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Hebert  Linford 
Gwyer,  1937—.  Church  population  30,000. 

Grahamstown.  Founded  1853.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Archibald 
Howard  Cullen,  1931—.  Church  population  105,300. 

Johannesburg.  Founded  1922.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Geoffrey  H. 
Clayton,  1934—. 

Kimberley  and  Kuruman.  Founded  1912.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Hunter,  1943—.  Church  population  23,000. 

Lebombo.  Founded  1892.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dennis  Victor, 
1936—.  Church  population  5,000. 

Natal.  Founded  1853.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Leonard  N.  Fisher, 
D.D.,  1921—.  Church  population  76,000. 

Pretoria.  Founded  1878.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Wilfrid  Parker, 
1933—.  Church  population  3,900. 

St.  John’s  Kaffraria.  Founded  1873.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Theo¬ 
dore  Sumner  Gibson,  1943—.  Church  population  5,400. 

ZuLULAND.  Founded  1870.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Albert  William 
Lee,  1935—.  Church  members  30,800. 
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Africa  is  an  important  source  of  rubber.  Here  in  a  West  Africa  factory 
latex  leaves  are  cut  up  for  treatment. 


XIII 


World  War  II  has  accentuated  the  curious  mixture  of  the  tribal  and  the  modern 
seen  on  every  hand  in  Negro  Africa.  The  South  African  tailor  (above)  uses  a 
sewing  machine  in  his  primitive  outdoor  shop.  In  West  Africa  (below)  Americon 
servicemen  examine  with  absorbed  interest  the  primitive  way  of  drying  cocoa 


beans.  Again  in  West  Africa  fabrics  are  dyed  (above)  in  sunken  vats  as  has  been 
the  tribal  custom  for  centuries.  While  in  South  Africa  modern  machinery  (below) 
is  used  in  the  diamond  mines.  Africa  has  jumped  from  an  era  of  wagon  roads  to  a 
day  of  airplanes  bypassing  the  intermediate  stages  experienced  in  the  west. 


XV 


Although  in  some  ports  of  South  Africa  efforts  ore  mode  to  keep  the  natives  in 
inferior  tasks,  in  other  places  they  are  displaying  skill  as  in  the  airplane  factory 
(above)  and  as  efficient  civil  servants  as  the  policemen  in  East  Africa  (below). 
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Daughter  of  Africa  by  Ruth  Isabel  Seabury  (Boston,  Pil¬ 
grim  Press,  1945.  Paper  60  cents).  The  life  story  of  Mina 
Soga,  African  Christian  leader,  teacher,  social  worker,  and 
delegate  to  the  Madras  Conference. 

Africa  and  Christianity  by  Diedrich  Westerman  (New 
York,  Oxford,  1937.  $i-75)-  A  university  professor  with 
missionary  experience,  saw  Africa  a  “continent  in  transi¬ 
tion”  a  decade  ago.  He  states  with  conviction  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  made  an  impact  on  the  native  way  of  life,  and 
indicates  ever  widening  opportunities  for  service. 

Christian  Action  in  Africa  (New  York,  Foreign  Missions 
Conference,  1942.  $1).  Report  of  Church  Conference  on 
African  Affairs  held  at  Westerville,  Ohio  in  June,  1942. 

“Plenty  How-Do”  From  Africa  by  Brother  Edward,  O.H.C. 
(West  Park,  Holy  Cross  Press,  1941.  $1).  Letters  and  stories 
from  the  Holy  Cross  Liberian  Mission. 

Aggrey  of  Africa  by  Edwin  W.  Smith  (New  York,  Friend¬ 
ship  Press,  1929.  |i).  The  biography  of  a  brilliant  African. 

Sons  of  Africa  by  Georgina  A.  Gollock  (New  York,  Friend¬ 
ship  Press,  1928.  Paper  50  cents).  Biographical  sketches  of 
outstanding  Africans. 

Public  Libraries  will  welcome  your  inquiry  for  books  on 
Africa;  many  on  this  list  may  be  borrowed  fro?n 
the  National  Council  Library.  Prices  listed  were 
furnished  by  the  various  publishers  and  are 
subject  to  change. 
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Africa:  Fads  and  Forecasts  Ijy  Albert  I.  Maisel  (New  York, 
Diiell,  Sloan,  194^5.  $2. 75).  A  well-inloniied  journalist  pre¬ 
sents  conditions  in  Africa  in  popular  and  rewarding  torni. 

The  Cross  Over  Africa  by  Newell  S.  Booth  (New  York. 
Friendship  Press,  paper  bo  cents).  Out  of  his  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance,  among  African  Christians,  Bishop  Booth  of 
the  Methodist  Church  has  written  a  vivid  book  which 
clarifies,  the  imperative  need  for  the  Church’s  Mission  in 
Africa  during  these  days  of  great  social  and  political  change. 

Africa:  A  Social,  Economic,  and  Political  Geography  of 
its  Major  Regions  by  W'alter  Fitzgerald  (New'  York,  Dutton, 
1942.  $7.50).  Fhe  best  source  of  geographical  information. 

Look  at  Africa  by  \V.  G.  and  M.  S.  WMolbert.  Headline 
Series  No.  43.  (New-  \’ork,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  1943. 
25  cents).  booklet  of  concise  information  well  illustrated 
with  maps,  charts,  and  tables. 

Africa  Journey  by  Eslanda  Goode  Robeson  (New  York, 
John  Day,  1945.  S3-5o)-  This  w'ell-w'ritten  book,  illustrated 
with  fine  photographs,  is  based  on  the  journey  of  the  wife 
of  the  famous  singer  through  .Africa  in  1936.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  author’s  stand  on  race  relations. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  and  Africa  from  an  American  Stand¬ 
point  (New  York,  I'he  Committee  on  Africa,  the  War,  and 
Peace  Aims,  1942.  75  cents).  A  w'ell-informed  group  of 
Americans,  black  and  white,  offers  a  concrete  program  for 
the  future  of  Africa. 
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